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NEWS 


ITH the death of one whom we have found it hard to call 

by the name and style of Earl Lloyd George, a great, if to 
some extent a controversial, figure passes from the stage. In that 
long and notable career there were two phases clearly demarcated 
in time and character. ‘The first saw the rise of the village boy to 
political power, high office and leadership in a social reform cam- 
paign in -which his radical democracy and the intensity of his 
sympathy for the disadvantaged found congenial and beneficent 
expression. Of the great social reforms of the great Liberal Govern- 
ment of 1906—Old-age Pensions, Trade Boards, Labour Exchanges, 
Health and Unemployment Insurance—Lloyd George claimed credit 
principally for the last two, but his driving power was behind them 
all; and his Budget of 1909, which forced a conflict with the Lords 
and broke the veto of that House for ever, provided the finance 
on which the social schemes depended. Those years showed Lloyd 
George at his best, and in some respects at his greatest, for spec- 
tacular though his six years’ premiership was, it is impossible to 
eulogise it indiscriminately and uncritically. His organising genius, 
shown in the appointment of a War Cabinet sitting daily and 
devoting itself solely to the prosecution of the war, was of inestimable 
value ; but he split the country by the manner of his accession to 
office in 1916, and further again by his attitude in the Maurice 
debate at the beginning of 1918, while his relations with the 
Commander-in-Chief and the C.I.G.S. were uniformly unhappy. 
The General Election he decided on in December, 1918, made him 
the prisoner of his own rash slogans; bur once he reached the 
Peace Conference his innate Liberalism regained control, and he 
did his best to break his bonds. Though totally inexperienced in 
international affairs, he knew how to use those who possessed the 
knowledge he lacked, and he worked consistently to secure a reason- 
able peace. If he had taken the courageous decision to ratify the 
French Security Treaty in spite of the defection of the United 
States, the peace might have been morc erduring. It is the highest 
tribute to Lloyd George to say that of the three great figures at 
the Paris Peace Conference he will live in history as the greatest. 


Food in Western Europe 


It is deeply disturbing to the people of this country to know that 
Paris, Brussels and other towns throughout France and Belgium have 
actually suffered more from shortage of food and other essential 
supplies since the liberation than before, and that the position is 
not much better now than it was last autumn. Something of this 
widespread feeling was reflected in speeches in the House of 

ons on Tuesday. Undoubtedly public opinion here strongly 
Supports such acticn as the Government has been able to take in 
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making some part of our comparatively slender reserves of food 
available for France and in sending lorries for transport. What is 
specially needed in France is more lorries and railway rolling-stock, 
and a far greater effort will have to be made before life will become 
tolerable in liberated territory. The Anglo-French financial agree- 
ment signed by Sir John Anderson on Monday provides for the 
delivery by Great Britain of arms, industrial equipment and raw 
materials. A high priority ought to be given for the shipment of 
these goods. Meantime correspondents at the front have been com- 
menting on the fact that in many conquered German towns the 
civilians appear to have stocks of food which relieve them of 
immediate anxiety, and some indignation has been expressed at the 
use of American transport for carrying food to the Germans when 
no transport is available for the liberated people of France and 
Belgium. We are reminded that Germany is living on looted food, 
some of it brought from France. Though it is no part of Allied 
policy to starve the Germans, unquestionably it is the duty of the 
Allies to satisfy the needs of the liberated peoples first. The task 
of organisation in. Europe is becoming more complicated every day, 
but there is no doubt that in claims upon us Germans are at the 
bottom of the list. 


The Arab Pact of Union 


The signing of the pact-of union of the Arab States at Cairo 
last week set the seal to a remarkable movement which is of 
profound significance for the Middle East. It is a regional under- 
standing which is perfectly consistent with general plans for world 
security, but it is much more than that. It arises from a deeply 
ingrained sentiment of unity among the Arab peoples which is now 
directed into political channels, but it has been negotiated with a 
statesmanship which has aimed not merely at bringing the Arab 
States together, but at harmonising their common action with the 
principles which govern Allied policy for world security ; and the 
framers of the pact, anxious as they may be to include Palestine as 
an independent member in the future, have carefully refrained from 
saying anything which suggests interference with the status of that 
country. The pact sets up a Union council composed of representa- 
tives of member States, each of which will have one vote, and this 
body, besides supervising the carrying out of conventions concluded 
among the members, will study the means of collaborating with 
international organisations. Recourse to force for the settlement of 
disputes between members is forbidden, and machinery is created for 
arbitration and conciliation. In general, the aim will be the 
strengthening of friendship between the Arab States, the coordina- 
tion of their policy, and the safeguarding of their independence. 
Friends of the Arabs. will cordially welcome this valuable accord. 
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Feelers in Poland 


Weeks have now passed since the Yalta agreement on Poland, and 
among other reasons for speeding up the negotiations is the fact 
that it is extremely desirable that Poland should be represented 
at the San Francisco conference on April 25. The Arciszewski 
Government in London is as intransigent as ever, and the Polish 
Lublin Government is not much more forthcoming. But it appears 
to be the case that the Soviet Supreme Command is in touch and, 
indeed, conducting negotiations, with the military leaders of the 
Polish Underground Movement ; and also that the political leaders 
in Poland of the main parties which are represented among the 
exiles in Britain have disclosed their identity, and have expressed 
their willingness to attend a conference in Moscow. This indicates 
a movement towards a search for common ground which is the 
necessary preliminary to the setting up of an agreed Provisional 
Government. It seems that the Lublin Government will have 
nothing whatever to do with M. Mikolajczyk or anyone else among 
the London Poles, and that M. Arciszewski will have nothing 
to do with Lublin, though his friends in Poland are willing to 
negotiate, if not with Lublin, at least with the Russians. Here is 
a pretty tangle which can probably be solved only in one way— 
by Russia taking the lead in insisting cn compromise. If she desires, 
and evidently she does, that Poland should be represented at San 
Francisco, she will have to take action quickly. 


Lord Wavell in London 

The arrival of Lord Wavell in this country necessarily raises hopes. 
It may possibly raise them too high, for it is clear that the Viceroy 
has come to London at least as much to discuss military and economic 
questions as political. But that does not alter the fact that the 
political situation is not merely ripe for discussion, but is urgently 
demanding discussion. India is peaceful and in many ways more 
prosperous than she has ever been, but the political ambitions of 
educated Indians are as strong as ever, and they are still unsatisfied. 
Lord Wavell has now been Viceroy for eighteen months, and before 
that he had long experience of Indian administration as a member of 
the Viceroy’s Council. It can hardly be doubted that some policy 
better than a policy of drift has shaped itself in his mind, and it 
would be a misfortune if, supposing him to have come with positive 
proposals, such as the release of political prisoners, he should find 
any opposition in Whitehall or Downing Street. Apart from Lord 
Wavell’s own proposals, various others are in the field. Sir Zafrulla 
Khan has propounded one plan in the columns of this journal and 
another, rather different, in The Times. Certain understandings in the 
Assembly are rumoured. The Sapru Committee will shortly report, 
but to what purpose is doubtful. But there are signs of expectation 
in India, and of inclination on the part of Congress to reassume 
responsibility in some at least of the Provincial Ministries. The 
Viceroy’s part in the first instance is to meet such advances half-way. 


But it may be hoped that as a second step he has some larger and®™ 


more constructive proposal to put forward. 


Facts about Houses 

In the two-days’ debate on housing last week Mr. Willink and 
Mr. Duncan Sandys disclosed facts which at least make the position 
a good deal clearer than it was. The former has given figures as 
to the number of permanent and temporary houses which it is 
expected will be built or building during the first two years after 
the war, in addition to tepairs to bombed dwellings ; and the 
latter has stated what the labour force available for the work will 
be at various periods, as men are gradually released from the Forces. 
It is admitted that the maximum construction in those two years 
will be, and must be, much less than the need, even when the 
utmost has been done ; it is conditioned simply by the number of 
men available. Mr. Sandys refused to promise more than he can 
perform, and he very wisely said that it was better to be dis- 
appointed by the promises now than by the achievement later. 
The labour force at this moment is down to 337,000, or about one- 
third of its peace-time man-power. The gradual release of men 
during the first year, though it will bring the total to 800,000 at 
the end, will only average 500,090, and of these, when 350,000 have 
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been allotted to repair and maintenance and 50,000 to certain 
essential new building, only 100,000 will be left for constructing 
new dwellings. In the light of these figures, and though the force 
will rapidly increase in the second year, it is intelligible that, in 
addition to the setting up of various types of prefabricated houses, 
the number of permanent houses, “built or building,” cannot be 
more than 300,000 at the end of the two-year period. Assuming 
that the number of builders is thus fixed, the only possibilities of 
expansion in production depend on reduction of the amount of 
work to be done on the site by increased prefabrication—this applies, 
of course, mainly to the temporary houses. It seems that there is 
only one conceivable means of considerably expanding the total 
production, and that is by releasing men more quickly from the 
Forces and giving builders a higher priority in that process. Houses 
can be built if there is sufficient determination to build them. 


Consumer-Mindedness 


Success in the post-war export trade will depend on knowledge 
of foreign markets and of the needs and tastes of foreign consumers, 
We can no longer depend, as so often in the past, on the excellence 
of our wares and simply invite foreign buyers to take or leave what 
we Offer them. The plan initiated by a group of industrialists to form 
on a co-operative basis a “ British Export Trade Research Organisa- 
tion” is a promising sign that British industry is becoming more 
consumer-minded. Large concerns no doubt will continue to have 
their agents abroad studying the markets and advising their prin- 
cipals, but they cannot always have them everywhere, and for smaller 
concerns the expense of full representation abroad may be prohibi- 
tive. The plan, initiated by a number of influential companies, js 
to bring together concerns interested in the export trades as founder 
or ordinary members ; their contributions would support an active 
central office, which would be in direct touch with agents working 
in all parts of the world. Help is promised by the Department of 
Overseas Trade. An organisation of this kind should provide an 
economical service for its members, enabling them to know what 
people in this or that country want, how much they can pay, and 
perhaps also by what means wares can be advantageously marketed. 
There will be a need for the right kind of publicity and information 
about the best procedure in advertising. In the period immediately 
following the war there will be a world shortage of most manufactured 
articles, and it will be easy to sell even the second-best. The ease 
with which goods could be sold during that period would be mis- 
leading unless it were accompanied by an active study of the real 
needs of markets, on which a long-term exporting policy should be 
based. That study, it appears, is now to be undertaken. 


Slaughter on the Roads 


Parliament will certainly have to consider the question of road 
safety, on which an interim report of a specially appointed Com- 
mittee was issued last week, before the liberal release of petrol brings 
back a flood of motorists to the roads. The number of persons killed 
on the roads since September, 1939 (41,000), was not very much 
smaller than the number of persons killed by air attack (59,000), 
while the number seriously injured was actually greater. The prime 
cause is undoubtedly the inadequacy of the road system to deal with 
the volume of traffic. The improvement of the roads ought there- 


fore to be a first plank in any programme, and it is, of course, | 


one item in the programme of this report. But that belongs only 
to long-term policy, which cannot be quickly carried out. The 
Committee has many other proposalsr It advocates the canalising 
of special forms of traffic on appropriate roads ; better street lighting ; 
better traffic regulation ; the provision of two red rear-lights and a 
reflector ; and intensive propaganda for the improvement of motoring 
manners—a matter of the greatest importance. In general it refuses 
to advocate restrictions of doubtful efficacy which are very difficult 
to enforce—such as a universal speed-limit. But it deviates from this 
wise precept when it advocates that in some roads pedestrians should 
be restricted, under penalty, to fixed crossings. Such a rule would 
be all very well for roads constructed exclusively for motor traffic, 
but elsewhere would be fussy and objectionable. This country is not 
prepared to be regimented beyond a certain point. 
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THE DAY OF RESURRECTION 


OOD FRIDAY and Easter Day are no mere emblems. They 
commemorate facts in history, fixed and dated in Roman 
history as well as in Jewish by the name of the Governor Pontius 
Pilate. In the memory of those unique events the Christian 
Churches of Great Britain and America—and, this year as not 
for long years past, of Soviet Russia—and of many other Allied 
lands are united. It is the sixth Easter of the war and a different 
Easter from any of the five before it, Of the death and the resurrec- 
tion which the three days recall it is the death that has hitherto 
impressed itself most deeply on minds which cannot divest com- 
pletely of symbolism what they first learned to know as facts. The 
world has had its long Good Friday, and its crucifixion is not 
ended yet. Some of the bitterest of the conflict may still be in 
store. Death and desolation are being dealt out with no slackening 
hand. But beyond thé darkness the dawn of Easter Day, the day 
of resurrection, is beginning to be visible. That is not the day 
of victory, though victory will ‘mean the shattering of the darkness 
by a blinding light. It lies beyond victory. In a sense it is the 
second price that must be paid for victory. Sacrifices immeasurable 
have been made to make victory possible. More sacrifice, less heavy 
but consciously and readily accepted, is called for if the appointed 
fruits of victory are to be reaped. Only if that spirit of sacrifice 
is present still, and the magnitude of the task of reconstruction is 
recognised, can the resurrection of the world, the Easter after the 
Good Friday, become reality. 

That, it may be said, is the empty language of idealism. It is 
the language of idealism avowedly, but it is not empty language. 
If materialism, or materialism masquerading as realism, is to be 
the ruling principle in a world emerging from the grave, it will 
be a world that will never pass from death to resurrection. Idealism 
consists not in visualising ideals merely but in striving to attain 
them, And it is on striving to the point of sacrifice that the em- 
phasis must be laid. For anew world has somehow to be fashioned ; 
the old things, whether we will it or not, are passed away. And it 
is a world that will not fashion itself spontaneously ; the war of 
tanks and mines may finish, but there is no release from the 
enduring war against fear and want and aggression and war itself. 
To that war this country at any rate is irrevocably committed. The 
way of resurrection has been planned by men of all parties on 
patterns varying much in detail but largely identical in aim. Un- 
disputed recognition has been given to the right to knowledge, 
and the Education Act which takes effect on Easter Day rests on 
one basic principle, that neither lowliness of condition nor lack 
of means shall debar access to the best teaching in every grade 
that the country can provide. If democracy is to survive it needs 
not latent, but developed and trained, ability, and that it will 
secure in fuller measure than ever before through Mr. Butler’s Act. 
What is possible in the way of progress from the humblest origin 
to the highest office in the State and a lasting place in history has 
been demonstrated in the career of Earl Lloyd George. He, 
thanks largely through the self-sacrifice of an uncle, “ broke his 
birth’s invidious bar” and>“‘made by force his merit known.” 
In those days it might well have been otherwise, and David Lloyd 
George might have remained unknown outside a corner of Wales. 
Today the boy of genius, or even of average ability, has been 
secured his chance by the decision of a community prepared at 
some sacrifice to find the money for free universal education for all 
who need it from nursery school to university. 

That is one condition of resurrection—not merely of return 
to the sense of security that marked the first decade of this century, 
but of progress to a condition more worthy of citizens who, 
whether in uniform or out of it, have stood together and resisted 
evil and finally conquered it through these six Easters. Material 


welfare may stand lower in the scale than expansion of the spirit, 
but without a reasonable standard of material welfare there can be 
neither physical health nor release from those material anxieties 
that militate so fatally against mental peace, We need sometimes 
to picture the resurrection of this country as a whole, to sce 
Britain as it should be, not in patchwork terms of Education Acts 
and social security projects and family allowances and national 
health schemes and town-planning and national parks and the 
distribution of industry. Progress no doubt must be achieved by 
individual steps, and the wisdom of the methods proposed for the 
accomplishment of each step may well be debated ; debate indeed 
is an essential element in democracy. But in a country worthy 
of its victory the debate will not be always coloured by party 
preconceptions. Individuals will not oppose what is manifestly 
for the good of the whole because it may prejudice their personal 
interests. The national unity that makes victory possible 1s not to 
be wantonly jettisoned the moment the victory has been won. We 
remain a single people, and it is not too high a thing to ask that 
we should resolutely pursue one another’s good, that the com- 
munity, secured against penury, assured of the opportunity of the 
full development of its talents, in full enjoyment of freedom 
of speech and writing and worship, should remain close-knit in 
a true fraternity. 

It is not unfitting, at the time of a great Christian festival, to 
emphasise the fact that it is only by the exercise of the essential 
Christian virtues that these great objects can be attained, Every 
man (and every country) can either look first on his own things 
or first on the things of others, The nearer and lesser need may 
demand satisfaction before the more distant and greater need is 
as much as recognised. That is conspicuously the case today in 
the matter of food for the hungry. There is no hunger within the 
borders of this country; by good management as well as good 
fortune our basic needs have been amply satisfied. But close to 
our shores—in France, in Belgium, in Holland—there is hunger 
amounting often to starvation. It has to be decided whether in 
the matter of food the people of Britain should cast off restrictions 
and add, as they could, luxuries to necessaries, or whether they 
declare for necessaries for all before luxuries for any. There can 
be little doubt what the answer will be, so far, at least, as our 
immediate neighbours are concerned, Our standards must stay 
as they are till the needs of others far less satisfied are met ; even 
so it will do no harm to calculate occasionally how many starving 
Dutch children could be fed for a week on the cost of a meal in 
some London restaurants. Actually not only has the principle of 
feeding the hungry been accepted—it is already being applied. 
For various reasons good and bad U.N.R.R.A. has been slow in 
settling to its practical work, but it is today in action in Greece 
and Yugoslavia and elsewhere, and the scope before it will be 
almost limitless. It is well to realise, as news of its operations is 
read, that the taxpayers of this country are finding £100,000,000 
towards the cost, an expenditure which no man animated by 
human feelings, much less by Christian principles, can for a 
moment grudge. 

In essence the Christian life consists largely of what it is cus- 
tomary today to call priorities, of putting first things first and 
giving them their proper values, It is precisely the same in the 
practical life on which this country and the world will enter on 
the return to peace. There must constantly be conflict not merely 
between good and evil but between best and second-best, and 
between the good of an individual or a class or a nation and 
someone else’s good. The decision will often not be easy, but it 
is certain at least that the purely selfish choice is always wrong. 
The life each man is desiring for himself, of peace, of material 
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sufficiency, of freedom, of opportunity, he must desire, within 
reasonable measure, for all, and take all practicable steps to make 
it attainable. In the realisation of such an ideal there must 
be different horizons. In one case the unit of co-operation and 
mutual aid will be the nation, in others a continent or a world. 
What is imperative is to realise that one crisis is ending only for 
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another to begin. For the resurrection, with all the problems it 
presénts, makes a critical challenge and demands critical decisions, 
It is enough today, perhaps, to reflect for a moment on what the 
day of resurrection may be made, to recognise what abnegations 
it will exact and to resolve in spite of that that the day of victory 
shall be a day of considered and conscious dedication. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE comparison drawn by Field-Marshal Smuts on Monday 
evening between Earl Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill as 
war-leaders is one on which history may more fittingly pronounce 
than this generation. But it is hard to think that anyone surveying 
their careers and all the background can put the two men on a 
level. The present Prime Minister enjoys not merely, as General 
Smuts suggested, the advantage of previous experience of war, but 
the advantage of a far wider and deeper knowledge of history, and 
a personality that commands universal confidence. That was not 
so with Lloyd George. Dr. Thomas Jones, speaking just before 
General Smuts, said that Lloyd George inspired admiration rather 
than affection. It may be added, and it needs to be added, that 
he never inspired general confidence and trust as Mr. Churchill 
so conspicuously does, nor did he establish comparable relations 
with the Allied leaders,—though that may be partly due to the 
difference between the Allied leaders in the two wars. And when 
General Smuts emphasised the fact that Churchill! has a united 
country behind him where Lloyd George had a divided one, he 
surely passes a decisive, if unconscious, verdict. For the essential 
fact is that Churchill is himself responsible beyond any other man 
for the unity, while Lloyd George was himself most responsible 
for the division. There are no doubt some who will dispute that 
judgement, but the facts tell their own story. But this at least is 
certain: Lloyd George may become in the right hands (whosesoever 
they may be) the subject of one of the greatest biographies ever 
written. The analysis of that diverse, subtle and fascinating 
character, and the framing of estimates based on the analysis, is a 
task worthy of the most discerning and judicial craftsman in the 
world of letters. If there is a book that beyond any others I would 
like to live to read, it is one that would be entitled “ Lloyd George, 
A Character Study,” by Winston Churchill. 
* * - * 

It was, I suppose, inevitable that Mr. Churchill should go not 
merely to the Rhine but across the Rhine, and no doubt his 
presence there did substantially hearten the troops—for news of 
it would reach thousands of them who never actually set eyes on 
the Prime Minister. But when I see in Monday’s newspaper the 
heading : 

SHELL JUST 
MISSES 
CHURCHILL 


I am bound to wish, as I have wished before, that the Prime 
Minister would balance possible gain more nicely against possible 
loss. The troops, after all, stood in no particular need of heartening, 
and if they did, that is a tonic which Field-Marshal Montgomery 
has always shown himself peculiarly capable of administering. The 
shell is alleged to have fallen into the river less than 50 yards from 
the Prime Minister. Even assuming that the reporter had reduced 
the distance a little for the sake of effect, it was quite near enough. 
The country will need Mr. Churchill for many years to come. He 
should really come some way towards recognising its claim. 
* . . 7 


The “ fraternisation” problem is a difficult one. Decént men— 
and no one is more uniformly decent than the British Tommy, nor 
does the American G.I. differ fundamentally from him—instinctively 
give a biscuit or a bit of chocolate to a hungry-looking German 
child of three or four, who can hardly be deeply imbued as yet 
with Nazi doctrine. Nor will all the reminders of Nazi bestialities 


in Russia or France or Poland make much difference to him. The 


case against fraternisation was put as well by Field-Marshal Mont- 


gomery on Saturday as it has been anywhere. So far as can be seen 
the whole German nation, with a few individual exceptions, 
applauded Hitler’s victories while he was victorious, and acclaimed 
him as a national leader. There is every reason to believe that the 
bulk of them, cowed though they may be today, would act again 
precisely as they acted in 1939, 1940 and 1941. Nothing would 
encourage them more than any attitude on the part of Allied troops 
which suggested that the Allies were ready tolerantly to let bye- 
gones be byegones. There can be no thought of that. “Stern 
justice ” must be the byeword for years to come, and for the moment 
it is the sternness that must be emphasised. There is, moreover, as 
Montgomery points out, the soldier’s point of view. He is, among 
other things, an elector, and in the choice of policies offered for his 
support he must not let his judgement be warped by friendly 
contact with people whose proclaimed expedient in defeat is 
organising sympathy. 
* * * * 


It was Voltaire, I fancy, who said that in England there were a 
hundred religions and only one source. Fifty per cent. confirmation 
of the first part of the statement is provided by Dr. G. C. Field, 
of Bristol, who in his extremely interesting little book, Pacifism and 
Conscientious Objection (Camb. Univ. Press, 3s. 6d.), mentions 
that applicants before the tribunal of which he is a member included 
representatives of fifty-one religious bodies. Whether there are any 
official figures on the number of sects in Great Britain I am not 
quite sure, but a little investigation brings a good many curiosities 
to light. Mudie Smith’s Religious Life of London, published 
between forty and fifty years ago, umeafthed most of them. Work- 
ing Over part of the same ground for a special purpose a few years 
later,I found that most of the more unusual bodies—Christadelphians, 
Seventh Day Adventists and so on—were for the most part domiciled 
in Islington. There may have been some reason for that. More 
probably it was just chance. 

7 * * * 


We hear a great deal nowadays about monopolies and the need 
for controlling them, but not very much is heard about the labour 
monopoly which is in many ways the most tyrannous of any. 
Escape from that will mean a new freedom for thousands of house- 
holds of businesses. I mean, of course, households or offices at 
the mercy of some comparatively junior underling who has to be 
wheedled or flattered or bribed lest he or she should “ simply walk 
out on you.” I mean the shop assistants who. appear to rejoice in 
the opportunity for insolence to customers, and who can never be 
rebuked for that, or for much more serious misdemeanours, because 
if they were they would “simply walk out on you.” The war has 
taught us much in the way of uncomplaining endurance, but if it 
had had the effect of driving homg the national virtue, to say 
nothing of the Christian virtue, of civility and considerateness, even 
in adverse circumstances, the sum of human happiness would be 
substantially increased. 

* * . * 


More Unanimity 

“The Secretary of Staie for War, with the approval of the Prime 
Minister, has consented to make available a distinguished soldier, 
General Sir Frederick Pile” (Cheers).—The Times. 

“There were no cheers. The silence in which the announcement 
was received was due possibly to the lack of any definition of Sit 
Frederick Pile’s powers.”—News Chronicle. 

JANUS. 
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“THE BIG HEAVE” 


, By ‘STRATEGICUS 


situation or the immediate future was never more evident 
than at this moment when “ the big heave” has begun in the. West. 
Time here is of the essence of the situation. In one week this 
month a vast area was cleared, and, without a pause to take breath, 
the American armour was across the Rhine. In the first twenty-four 
days of March the enemy lost 300,000 men. When it is remembered 
that the British and Canadians had been fighting for nearly three 
weeks before, and the Ninth American Army had been cutting 
through to join them since the 23rd of the month, some idea may 
be gathered of the full extent of the German casualties. It will not 
be all; for the imponderables still weigh the heaviest in the scales 
of destiny. 

It is against this background that Field-Marshal Montgomery 
jaunched the 21st Army Group on Friday night. Kesselring, who 
has come North with some such role as that of Groener in the last 
war, had to prepare for Montgomery. It was his good and his ill- 
fortune to know almost exactly where the Group would strike and 
the constitution of the striking force. The remarkable smoke-screen 
could only conceal the mechanism of the blow; and knowing so 
much, but ignorant like everyone else that Patton would rupture 
two powerful armies on sound defensive ground in a week, his 
Western strategy decided itself. Kesselring’s fame has been founded 
not so much upon perfect defensive fighting as upon fighting in 
perfect defensive country. Even this did not save him from ouie 
of the great defeats of the war, and here he faces Montgomery at 
the gate of the Westphalian plain. He had the barrier of the Rhine 
to form an outer defence ; and, much as we may minimise this great 
river as a barrier after the crossing, it was a sound defence. But 
it is characteristic of the present situation that Kesselring did not 
dare to hold the position in any force. The bulk of such troops 
as he can command were held back; but they were concentrated 
with the object of stopping Montgomery at all costs. 

Apart from the novelty of the new ferrying service, the ingredients 
of the battle were what had been used before. The air preparation, 
the preliminary bombardment, the paratroops and commandos which 
had been used on similar occasions before made their appearance 
again ; but on Friday the prescription was«mote concentrated. The 
air-bombardment and the tactical cover reached fresh records, as 
they are bound to do up to the end. The shelling seems to have 
been exceptionally he4vy. But the troops went across on Friday 
night, and it was in daylight that the airborne units entered the 
battle. ‘The Germans had been discussing before the world how 
the airborne troops were to be thrown in. When they actually 
joined battle with the Germans they did immense damage. It is a 
remarkable fact that out of the nearly 8,000 prisoners taken in the 
first thirty-six hours, 3,500 were captured by the airborne troops. 
The Sixth Airborne Division must have regarded this new operation 
as a pleasing revenge for iheir long heroic ordeal on the Orne. But 
the genius of this new use of the airborne troops was the selection 
of objectives immediately ahead of the infantry. They were taken, 
and the infantry linked up with unusual promptitude. 

But, with so much given, Kesselring was still unable to put up any 
sort of resistance in those first hours when amphibious operations 
are so fragile.” Even the two Scottish divisions had been recently 
encountered in this area, though in the new offensive so many of the 
most famous of our British units joined them that it seems almost 
like a review of the British Army. If Kesselring had known a little 
more or a little less he could scarcely have faced the immediate 
challenge worse, but he might have evolved a better strategy for the 
western front. As it is, within three days the 21st Group established 
itself across the lower Rhine, threw several bridges over the river, 
built up its infantry, and brought across a strong force of armour 
and transport. Look at it with as jaundiced an eye as one can, the 
operation accomplished all that was expected of it and a little more. 

The background against which it must be seen is, however, 
different from what Eisenhower and Montgomery expected when, 


Ti unprofitableness of attempting to deal with the immediate 


with that odd laboratory detachment which the British Field-Marshal 
commands, he set about the work of preparation. Montgomery 
obviously threatens a straight run towards Berlin over country that, 
despite some natural obstacles, is unusually favourable to swift 
movement. But there is a centre and south of Germany also to be 
protected. There is some evidence that the Nazis plan to withdraw 
selected units into the mountainous “ Redoubt” in the south. Clearly 
Kesselring cannot content himself with blocking the road across the 
northern plain while leaving the centre and south open to the other 
armies on the western front. When the recent offensive was designed 
it entailed three stages, each to be completed before the next was 
begun. The plan worked with wonderful accuracy, eXcept that the 
last stage passed with unexpected rapidity. Moreover, this was not 
a@he only unexpected feature of the offensive. It was also unusually 
inexpensive and successful in the way most experienced generals 
come to accept as beyond all hoping. 

Hodges and Patton are obviously cast for some specific role in 
this “ big heave ” ; but already each of them is showing that he cannot 
be ignored. Patton may be only. at the beginning of a dash across the 
natural lines of retreat the Germans may have marked out for their 
eastern armies. If we wisely realise that Montgomery’s group is only 
at the brilliant opening of a decisive phase of the European war 
we cannot ignore the critical tensions of the German situation. When 
we discuss the difficulties of a two-front war, what we really mean is 
the problems set up by general engagement by superior forces. It 
means the condition in which robbing Peter to pay Paul is no longer 
a policy except for bankruptcy. That condition has now matured ; 
and as yet we have only examined it in its bearing on the western 
front. That is bad enough, it can be seen ; indeed, it is difficult, to 
understand how anyone can cope with a problem of so critical a 
character for any considerable period. 

Bui it does not-stand alone. There is a design to which all the 
Allies are contributing ; and we can be sure that the main eastern 
offensive will soon be launched. But already there is in Hungary 
another suggestion of the “ big heave” that emphasises the critical 
nature of the German position. It has seemed for some time that 
the German Commander (Schoerner or Guderian) is maintaining a 
very stout grip on the area covering the Moravian Gate. Measured 
by their advances elsewhere the Russians have been almost stationary 
there. It is easy to understand that the Germans dare not open that 
gate without weakening their defence of eastern Czechoslovakia and 
Austria ; but, nevertheless, the defence of this area has been very 
remarkable. Some, indeed, have thought that the real design of this 
stubborn defence was to hold a lien on the Russian left flank. It 
scarcely seems possible that the Germans can now cause any serious 
trouble there for the Russians, and yet the change in the situation 
is very slight. 

It is probably with this in mind that the Russians have launched 
their offensive north and south of the Danube. The~ Germans 
strained every ounce of their strength to frustrate this attack ; but, 
just as at Kursk, their sole success has been to pave the way for 
its swifter development. The Russians accepted battle and fought 
it out with very strong forces of German armour. Now that they 
have broken the attack they have resumed their offensive, and are 
well launched on their way to Austria. This offensive will not go 
much farther westward without exerting its leverage on the hard 
defensive knot to the north. Petrov and Koniev will feel the relief, 
and the Russians will resume their massive offensive. 

But notice that this advance looks towards Patton’s thrust as 
Zhukov’s does towards Montgomery’s. Even if we take such lines 
of tension as broad impressionistic suggestions, they must be recog- 
nised as having this real foundation in fact: the whole of the eastern 
front is moving towards the whole of the western front. The 
influence of one advance upon another is steadily becoming clearer. 
The unity of the offensive is evident. And, need it be said, there 
are several pieces on the board waiting to be moved into positions 
which only now assume the outlines that will fit them. The “big 
heave” has begun. But the lever has scarcely left the ground. We 
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can rest content with the brilliance with which Montgomery has 
opened the operation ; and if we tend to see the immediate future 
in roseate hues, let us at least remember that we are still shackled 
in the main by the fetter of supply. That is perhaps the biggest 
problem of the western offensive ; but these are tremendous days in 
which the greatest problems dissolve at the resolute approach. 


APRIL THE FIRST 


By SIR RICHARD LIVINGSTONE 


ROM this year, April the 1st will call up other ideas than those 
usually associated with it. The most important Education Act 
in our history comes into force on Sunday. It confers on us at 
least four major benefits. Henceforward we shall have for the 
first time.a real educational system, under which, as the Act comes 
fully into working, everyone will remain in touch with education to 
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the verge of manhood. The astonishing thing is that we have | 


content for seventy years with a system by which the vast majority 
the population lost all touch with it at 14 (and previously at an even 
earlier age). That shows the absurdity of which a reasonably intelli- 
gent civilised people are capable, and should cause us to watch our 
step for the future. That particulgr absurdity is ended. Hence- 
forward nursery schools will give an opportunity, especially valuable 
where homes are bad, of shaping character rightly in those early years 
which, in Plato’s words, are “the most critical part of education.” 
The compulsory school age begins at five, and the primary and 
secondary school will take the child on to 15—the raising of the 
school age may be deferred for two years, if buildings and teachers 
cannot be provided—and ultimately, if it is so decided, to 16. Those 
who wish can continue free full-time secondary education to 19. 
But at 15 (or 16) those who do not so continue must attend school 
part-time for one whole day or two half-days during 44 weeks in the 
year. 

We have assumed, without much reflection and with no real 
study of the problem, that it is best for all children to stay full- 
time at school to the age of 16, and, further, that this applies equally 
to town and country children, though their circumstances are very 
different. When the leaving-age is raised to 15 we shall have an 
opportunity of studying the problem seriously and carefully observing 
the actual results of the extra year at school. If we find that it is 
generally successful, we shall no doubt proceed to raise the leaving 
age to 16. On the other hand, we may find that part-time education, 
with its stimulating combination of study in school and contact 
with the world outside, gives better results for some children than 
whole-time education ; and we may then decide to leave the school- 
leaving age at 1§ and increase part-time education to two or three 
days a week. 

The second great service of -the act is to save the country from 
the disaster of a purely secular education. No compromise about 
religious teaching will satisfy everybody; and religious instruction 
is not education in religion but an opportunity for it. Still, it is an 
enormous gain to have recognised that a subject which must be 
central in life cannot be omitted from education. (This is a truth 
of which our universities as a whole are not yet aware.) 

Third, and not less important in a different way, is the revolution 
in our secondary curriculum made by the Act. By the side of the 
old Grammar School it provides Modern and Technical Schools 
offering “a general education for life, closely related to the interests 
and environment of the pupils and embracing the literary as well as 
the practical, e.g. agricultural, sides.” This is a great and salutary 
revolution. For a large number of children our secondary school has 
done little, because it offered them food which they could not digest, 
and therefore left them intellectually un-nourished, often indeed kill- 
ing their appetite for education. That is no criticism of the secondary 
school. The so-called “academic” subjects suit many digestions. 
Their study becomes more, not less, essential in the modern world. A 
country which failed to provide properly for the study of languages, 
literature, history—in a word, for the study of human beings and 
life as they have been and are—would be impoverished and in- 
effective. But it is equally important to provide for those (perhaps 
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the majority) whose nature is to approach life from another angle, 
an education which will enable them to develop their minds and 
personalities along ways which they find easy to travel. 

Finally, on the pages of the Act appears a figure long neglected 
in our educational system: its form is shadowy, impalpable, in- 
definite, but the form is there. It is Adult Education. At last 
an obvious truth has dawned on our mind—that many people see 
no use in education during their school years and get little good 
from it then, but value and profit by it later, if only the oppor- 
tunity is given them, when experience of life brings the appetite and 
the power of appreciating it: that human beings need to learn and 
to think throughout life and should have the chance of doing so, 
Leave Adult Education out, and the new Act is not much more 
than a repetition of the Act of 1918. Too often social reform is 
like modern warfare. A first attack achieves a notable advance, only 
to lose some of the ground which it has gained. That was the fate 
of the Fisher Act. Let us hope that this time no counter-attack or 
carelessness will deprive us of complete victory, and that Mr. Butler 
may be remembered not only as the Minister who put Mr. Fisher’s 
designs into practice, but as the parent of something new—a nation- 
wide system of Adult Education. 

Many questions remain unsolved and some neglected. Will the 
crying evil of large classes be dealt with? How can we keep different 
types of education in touch? Secondary and technical studies have 
both suffered in the past by isolation from each other. The many 
roads of education pass each through scenery of its own, but all 
lead to life. It is a misfortune if the travellers never meet to compare 
their different experiences and learn from each other. Is this best 
done in the multilateral school—a huge regiment (to change the 
metaphor) whose commander knows nothing of his privates and 
little of his officers? Or by grouping on one site different types of 
school, each independent, but contiguous and sharing certain 
services, such as a common library? Shall we escape from the 
snobbery which for some mysterious reason regards the technical 
or the modern school as an inferior form of secondary education? 
St. Paul justly remarked: “there are diversities of gifts but the 
same spirit. To each one is given the manifestation of the spirit 
to profit withal.” (This, I suppose, is the biblical way of expressing 
“ parity of esteem ”—a less happy phrase.) What St. Paul says is 
true of education as well as of life. Will the public school do what 
Oxford and Cambridge did between the two great wars, and open 
the advantages of its education to merit, irrespective of class and 
wealth? How can we proyide for the mass of the population an 
equivalent to the admirable twrqining in practical citizenship which 
the boarding-school gives to a minority? (It is to be noted that the 
Act gives local education authorities power* to provide boarding- 
schools: and in country districts part-time education must for 
obvious reasons take the form of continuous residential study for 
some weeks of the year, instead of the one day a week which is 
practicable in towns.) Will Local Education Authorities—and 
Directors of Education—give to the schools under their control the 
freedom without which education becomes stereotyped and good 
teachers lose heart? 

These questions and many others await an answer in the future. 
So does the most important question of all. Shall we get enough 
first-rate teachers? Here the new Burnham Scale will hinder rather 
than help. It has ignored the problem of bringing first-rate brains 
into the schools. The position has been confused by conceiving it 
simply as the question of the extra allowance to be given to teachers 
holding a University Degree. It is arguable that the allowance for 
a degree proposed by the scale is adequate. But the real problem 
is different—how are we to attract first-rate ability to sixth form 
teaching, which needs such ability? The highest stipend offered to 
such teaching by the new scale is under £600 per annum. More than 
double such an income is open in the Civil Service and elsewhere to 
first-rate ability. The practical conclusion is obvious. The best 
brains will not be attracted to teaching: and, so far as they are 
attracted, will go to the independent schools which can offer higher 
salaries. This feature of the Burnham Scale is a blunder of the first 
magnitude, for which the schools and the country will pay heavily. 

Here the fault lies with the Burnham Committee, not with the 


* Act, which now passes into English history associated with Mr. 
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Butler’s name. To his tact, patience, firmness and fair-mindedness 
js due a measure, notable in the development of our education, 
which will, if we use it fully and wisely, do much to create the 
England of our desire. It is a happy omen that the Act comes into 
force on Easter Day. 


“L. G.”: AN APPRECIATION 


By SIR ARTHUR SALTER, M.P. 


OSTERITY is selective in its nomenclature. It chooses the 
cases associated with the events that give a claim to enduring 
fame in preference to the formal title at the time of death. Disraeli 
has survived the Earl of Beaconsfield, though it was the Earl who 
first brought back a disputable “ peace with honour ” from Germany. 
We may be sure that it is “Lloyd George,” without the prefix 
“Earl,” which will survive in public memory. But it is as “L. G.” 
that those who served him in his great period will think of him at 
this Moment. 

Perspective is the difficulty of the contemporary writer. Recent 
memories loom Jarge, and he has to look back over an intervening 
screen of lesser years to those that matter most. “L. G.” ceased 
to be Prime Minister in 1922. For him the change was not, as it 
commonly is for retiring Premiers, softened by leadership of a great 
opposition party, an alternative Government, with a prospect of 
return to office. He lost at once and for ever both office and all 
great responsibility. Hz remained as a great personality—and a great 
voice from the past, but vox et praeterea nihil. And his dynamic 
energy was always at its best when yoked to a great task ; at other 
times he was like a powerful motor which is thrown out of gear, 
“races” and suffers damage. It is the more necessary to concentrate 
attention, as the historian will, on those two great decades in which 
he towered, in commanding eminence, over the public life of his 
country, Europe and—for a time—the world ; and to recall, before 
they are forgotten, from that time some of the personal impressions 
which escape the historian more easily than recorded events. 

No man of his time approached him in his combination of creative 
force, courage and magnetism. I recall, shortly before the last war, 
a tirade by a political opponent, killed later in the conflict. He was 
a Conservative, an English country gentleman, a High Churchman, 
hitterly antipathetic to “L. G.” as a radical demagogue, a Celt and 
a Nonconformist. After a long denunciation of every aspect of 
“L. G.’s” policy and personality, he paused for some minutes, and 
then, in a different voice, added: “But, having said all that, if 
England is ever fighting for her life, I would choose him as our 
leader.” Albert Thomas told m¢ he took “ L. G.” to Verdun—they 
were both Ministers of Munitions at the time. They met some 
hundreds of French officers, momentarily withdrawn from the line 
for a hasty meal. They spoke no English, “L. G.” spoke no French. 
But he raised his glass with “Vive la France” and a few added 
words of deep emotion. His personality radiated from him and 
swept his jisteners. “There was not one of those men who would 
not then have died for him. I have never seen such personal 
magnetism,” said Thomas, himself rich in the quality. 

There was a hard fibre about his purpose which both used popu- 
larity and defied it. No man who has risen rapidly from obscurity 
to great power has ever been less the victim of vanity and social 
flattery. Coming suddenly into public notice as a young Welsh 
lawyer entering Parliament, he took the unpopular view about the 
Boer war. He was not silenced. Then, a few years later, as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, he handled with great success some 
menacing industrial disputes. The country suddenly realised his 
persuasive skill and magnetism. For a moment he was popular 
with all those who had most hated him. Every door in London was 
open to him; the tempting prize, then more glittering and less 
attainable than it became later, was dangled before the arriviste ; but 
in vain. He was not diverted from his purpose for a moment. 
He proceeded with an agitation and a policy which for a decade 
brought him once more the hatred of the privileged classes. He was 
hated as Roosevelt is hated in Wall Street—and was as little deflected 
from his goal. But “L. G.,” unlike Roosevelt, had no background 
of assured position to support him. 
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There is, of course, another side. For good and ill alike, he was 
ruthless in personal relations. He had little of the personal loyalty 
of Asquith and the present Prime Minister. He parted without 
excessive regrets from those who had, in his view, ceased to serve 
him well. He showed little mercy to those who were broken in 
his service (he had, said one who knew him well, a kind of animal 
repulsion from a sick member of the herd). He was capable of 
receiving the credit for achievements which would have been more 
justly shared with others. His wit was wounding and unforgettable, 
“A mind like a grasshopper,” “standing like a stork by the Lake 
of Locarno,” “he sat on the fence until the iron entered into his 
soul,” and many another barbed phrase rankled in the minds of the 
victims, and left lasting enemies. With a general outlook on ultimate 
goals that was not easily changeable, he’ was to an exceptional 
degree an opportunist in the development of his policy. To 
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the logical, the precise, the meticulous, his methods were 
exasperating. It was a tragedy for both countries that, at the 
most crucial stage of their relations, the leading figures in 


France and Great Britain were as temperamentally antipathetic 
as Poincaré and Lloyd George. His approach to a problem was 
intuitive rather than logical. His presentation of a situation was 
impressionistic rather than photographic—with more truth in the 
general picure than in the detail of inconvenient fact. He was uneasy 
in dealing with powerful organisations—whether Trade Unions or 
the Civil Service—through their established hierarchy and by the 
orderly methods to which they are accustomed. He preferred a more 
fluid medium of responsive personalities, on whom, as he knew, he 
could impress his own. 


But if these were the defects of his qualities, he had also the 
qualities of his defects. The other aspect of.his opportunism in 
method was his accessibility to the ideas, the special knowledge, the 
trends of opinion around him. “The great temptation,” he once 
said, “of a man who reaches supreme office is to ‘ cease to listen.’” 
It was a temptation to which he himself never succumbed either 
in or out of office. There are those—Woodrow Wilson was notably 
among them—who sustain their strength by detachment from 
immediate personal influence, who shun contact with strong per- 
sonalities around them as if to preserve the integrity and indepen- 
dence of their own thought. But Lloyd George both gave and 
received in ceaseless and intimate talk with men of every age and 
aptitude. It was a part of—and a medium for—his irresistible per- 
sonal charm, I recall an evening some ten years ago when most of 
the company were young Conservatives of the progressive wing. All 
were entranced, the more because their own ideas were woven into 
the fabric of his theme and seemed to enrich it. As we came away 
they exclaimed with one voice, “Oh, if we had such a leader! ” 
And I have seen the same effect on younger men as far on the left 
of his political position as these were on the right. I will venture 
to summarise an impression of these same qualities as they were 
displayed in the Conference period of the early 1920s, in words I 
wrote nearer the time. “Magnetic, eloquent, dominating, per- 
suasive ; with gaps in his knowledge, but understanding so much 
more than he knew; gathering his impressions from those around 
him as if by invisible antennae ; indirect and unexpected in method, 
but courageous, skilful and inflexible in the pursuit of his main 
objective ; intolerably irritating to the precise, the exact, the 
official—at every meeting of the Powers at this period incessu 
patuit—he was visibly the greatest personality of all those 
present.” 

These qualities were projected, over twenty years, on a great and 
enlarging screen of public events. In his first period Le was the 
Social Reformer. More than any single man he shaped the course 
of Britain’s new democracy ; he paved the way, laid the founda- 
tions, fixed the design for what is now the vast and still growing 
structure of social security. To Asquith as well as to him is due 
the credit for Old Age Pensions ; to the present Prime Minister as 
well as to him the credit for Labour Exchanges and Unemployment 
Insurance ; Masterman served him well in National Health Insur- 
ance. But his was the driving force, his wit and eloquence were the 
high explosive that blasted obstructions from the path. And how 
formidable were those obstructions in the now distant days of the 
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“doctors’ strike” and the “servants’ tax” it is mot easy 
to realise in an age grown accustomed to the social objectives 
of which he was pioneer. None but he at that time could 
have cleared them. But if a Reformer, and a Radical, he was 
not a Revolutionary. For all the violence of his attacks on privi- 
lege, for all that was called his demagoguery, for all his oppor- 
tunism, there was a consistent moderation in his ultimate outlook 
—which is easier to realise by the standards of 1945 than of 1910. 
He wanted less inequality, he wanted equality of opportunity, but 
not a dead level of equality. He was a Liberal—a radical Liberal— 
but neither a Socialist, nor in the full sense an egalitarian. 

The second period is that of the War Leader. He mobilised the 
country to its greatest effort—as, again, no one else could then have 
done. And again it was with a great handicap. Under the different 
conditions of this war it is not easy to appreciate the disadvantage of 
a Prime Minister who was not Chairman of the Conservative Party, 
but a Radical. It was a very difficult matter then to make a change 
in the higher military command. None ot those who worked with, or 
under, him would, I think, question the greatness of his leadership. 
He had flair, indefatigable energy and resilience—his courage rose 
to meet disaster and never quailed before it. He had in his Cabinet 
some great men ; some forceful personalities ; some difficult colleagues 
—Balfour, Milner, General Smuts, the present Prime Minister, 
Carson, both the Chamberlains. But there was no doubt who was 
Prime Minister. All acknowledged his ascendancy, though some—not 
the greatest—forgot rather easily afterwards. In his third period as 
Peacemaker, he had as a support to his policy, at the end of the war, 
the strongest Navy, Army and Air Force in the world. He 
was not, however, helped by the new Parliament of 1918, for 
whose character the electoral appeal he had himself made, in a 
rare moment of flagging faith, was in part responsible. But 
for a brief period, after defeat or illness had taken both 
Wilson and Clemenceau from the scene, he towered above 
every leader in the world. The culmination, and turning-point, of 
his world leadership was the Conference of Genoa. Another Prime 
Minister remarked to me, “ When he rose, it was the voice of Europe 
speaking. He was for the time, visibly to all men, the greatest man 
in the world.” When the Conference ended in failure, his inter- 
National position, too, was doomed. A few months later his term 
of office at home was ended too. In his last period of Elder States- 
man he showed for the greater part of two decades the same inde- 
fatigable energy and flashes of the old genius. Powerful inter- 
ventions, but diminishing influence, were his fate ; and gradually his 
personal force and penetrating judgement were less continuous. The 
rest of his life was, indeed, prologue and epilogue to the greatness 
of a score of years, which will leave him, beyond cavil and question, 
a pivotal figure in British—and indeed in world—history. 


ANIMAL PIONEERS 


By PROFESSOR C. M. YONGE 

HE adaptation of jet propulsion to bombs and piloted aircraft is 

one of the most recent triumphs of human ingenuity. But the 
method is far from being original. Remote in geological time certain 
marine molluscs ceased to crawl by means of the broad foot on 
which snails still make laborious progress. This organ curved into 
a channel and then, by overlapping of the two sides, into a tube. 
By rhythmical pulsations it drove an increased current of water in 
and out of the gill chamber. Simultaneously these animals acquired 
an increased source of oxygen and a simple means of jet propulsion 
for which the added oxygen provided the necessary energy. The 
remains of these pioneers survive as the fossil ammonites of palaeozoic 
and mesozoic strat2. The massive shell was probably filled with 
gas like the similarly chambered shell of the modern Nautilus. Buoyed 
up by this means, many ammonites may have lived in the surface 
waters of the sea, making slow progress by periodic expulsions of jets 
of water. 

From such relatively inefficient mechanisms evolved the perfec- 
tion of movement displayed by the modern squids. With loss of the 
constraining influence of the shell the lining of the gill cavity became 
highly muscular, and the folded tube of the modified foot became 
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a fused and highly mobile funnel. ~ Memories of former days recall] 
observation of squids in the large aquarium tanks at Naples. With 
leisurely movement the animals would advance towards the glass 
front of the tank, head foremost, and funnel bent round so that 
water was discharged through it in a backward direction. The 
torpedo-shaped body glided with effortless motion through the water J, 
with languid rippling of the long fins which fringe the sides of the 
body. Reaching the glass, the funnel was immediately turned for- 
wards, and a sudden jet of water through it sent the animal shooting 
backwards into the dark recesses of the tank. Or the funnel might 
be turned to right or left and the animal turn in consequence in the 
opposite direction. 

By the combined action of the muscles, acting under the co- ‘ 
ordinating influence of complex nerve centres which evolved with 
them, and of the mobile funnel, now solely concerned with directing 
the stream of water, both motion and direction are secured. Seen 
from a boat on a quiet summer day, squids may lie motionless til] 
the net or even hand seems certain to capture them when, with a 
speed which defies the eye, they shoot away far beyond reach. No 
one who has so observed them will deny their claims to the greatest 
powers of acceleration amongst marine animals. 

On a lowlier plane their distant relatives the scallops make their 
surprising swimming movements by forcing water out from between 
the flapping shell valves. Encumbered with these heavy shells, they 
make but laborious progress and the means whereby they have 
attained this end of jet propulsion is somewhat different, but the 
fundamental mechanism is not unlike that in the squids and their 
allies the cuttlefish and the octopods. 

Man has been anticipated in much else. The smokescreen was 
employed millions of years ago by the ancestors of these same squids 
and cuttlefish which retire into the obscurity of sepia-laden water 
when alarmed. In the modern use of camouflage man literally copies 
nature—or fails in his object if he does not. The study of animals 
has revealed the importance not only of colour resemblance, but also ‘ 
of obliterative shading, disruptive colouration and shadow elimina- 
tion, and these methods have been successfully applied to the con- 
cealment of objects of human construction. But the power of adapt- 
ing colour and pattern to changing backgrounds possessed by many 
animals defies human imitation 

Even chemical warfare finds its earliest exponents in the nasute 
soldier caste of certain termites. Unlike their mandibulate com- 
panions, these small creatures have minute jaws, but can eject a 
poisonous fluid from the front of the elongated head. In some a 
fine jet, like a delicate silk thread, shoots out to the discomfiture 
of their foes. 

Watching a king-crab pushing its rounded, shield-like body slowly 
forward, one is irresistably reminded of a tank, but of a tank in 
which the motive parts are completely covered by the protective 
armour. These archaic creatures began their career with the now 
long-extinct mesozoic reptiles, but, owing to the efficient protection 
of their all-enclosing armour, they remain unaffected by the passage 
of time. Every summer they are collected in hundreds of thousands 
along the Atlantic coast of North America and thrown as manure 
on the land. 

While man has learnt the vast explosive power generated by the 
sudden conversion of solids into gases, the first use of explosive | 
devices must be credited to such lowly creatures as je!lyfish and sea f 
anemones, which eject barbed and poisonous threads for relatively 
great distances by the explosive properties of minute stinging cells. 
In the employment of an actual missile, in this instance a drop of 
water, the archer-fishes, which can “bring down” an insect from 
distances up to three feet, appear unique amongst animals. 

In these and in many other ways, as in the use of electric 
forces and the production of light, the apparent originality of man 
has found prior expression in the activities of animals. But each 
animal commands a limited array of powers ; man, by the combined 
action of brain and hand, commands far more, and the number con- 
stantly increases. Many animals have been led into a dead end 
of inevitable extinction owing to the inflexibility of the over-elaborate 
instruments they have evolved. Man would seem to face the prospect 
of at least perpetual insecurity owing to the multiplicity of instruments | 





of destruction the all-too-fertile brain devises. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


NE of the lessons which we ought to have learnt from the last 
war, as from this war, is that courage or timidity have little 
to do with physical type. The boy who, when at school, was 
regarded by his masters as the perfection of manliness is often 
confused and frightened when he gets to the front line ; conversely 
the boy who at school may have been despised as an aesthete or an 
intellectual often develops in battle qualities of unexpected initiative 
and daring. This may be due to the fact that upon the unimagina- 
tive the horrors of war fall with so sudden an impact as to cause 
nervous concussion ; whereas to the imaginative the reality is not 
so continuously horrible as they had pictured and foreseen. It 
may be also that the athlete, finding that physical prowess is not 
in itself as effective on the battle-field as it was on the football-field, 
is assailed by self-distrust ; whereas the intellectual, when he dis- 
covers that quickness of mind furnishes him with superior capacity, 
acquires in battle a degree of confidence and emulation which were 
not his when coping with the shaming intricacies of bat or ball. 
In France, for instance, the writers, the artists and the scholars 
manifested, as a body, qualities of outstanding heroism ; there was, 
in fact, but little trahison des clercs. The professors and the 
teachers, the scientists and the university lecturers, displayed a 
corporate courage which was in striking contrast to the moral 
cowardice of the German academic class. There were, of course, 
a few collaborationists among the intellectuals, and their subservience 
has been given undue publicity. But 95 per cent. of the French 
intellectuals showed fine independence, and have earned, and will 
retain, the respect of the younger generation from whom so much 
is to be hoped. It was the frail and the nervous who inspired the 
Résistance ; many of the hearty sportsmen either collaborated or 
stood aside. 
* * * * 

Thirty years ago I had a French friend of the name of Louis 
Gautier Vignal, who at the age of nineteen had become a permanent 
invalid. He was afflicted with some weakness of the heat, and the 
doctors appeared to have had slight hope that he would survive. He 
used to lie all afternoon upon a sofa, his legs covered by a pink 
eiderdown, and surrounded by affectionate friends and relations, 
who would deplore to each other the tragic fact that a man so 
gifted and so beautiful should die so young. Week after week he 
would remain in his room, sometimes playing listless little tunes on 
the piano, sometimes painting water-colours of irises or magnolia, 
reading continuously, and from time to time writing a few hundred 
words of delicate but incisive prose. The years passed, and as he 
became older he ceased to be a permanent, and became only an 
intermittent, invalid. He lived in the south of France, where his 
parents had a sumptuous property. And when, early last year, I 
went to Algiers and got into contact with some of the resistahce 
leaders, I found to my astonishment that he had played a part 
which was not courageous only, which I might have expected, but 
extremely active. Night after night he would creep out in the 
dark and bicycle for twenty miles in order to carry messages from 
one section to another. He would leave at midnight and return 
in wind and rain at four in the morning. They could not speak 
too highly of his heroism and endurance. My memory flashed back 
to his wan face thirty years ago, lying there against the cushions 
with purple rings around his eyes. And I reflected that the conduct 
of one’s friends in times of crisis is something which one is totally 
unable to predict. 

* * * * 

It was thus with sorrow rather than with surprise that I read the 
other day of the death in action of Enrico Visconti Venosta at the 
age of sixty-two. He had been attached with the rank of major 
to the 15th Army Group fighting the Germans in the Appenines ; 
he had applied to be transferred to a front-line unit; his request 
was granted, and almost immediately he was killed. Never have 
I known a man less combative by temperament. Even when he 


was a young man at Oxford his gentleness was only equalled by 
his lethargy. Bearing a name which had been honourably identified 
with the finest chapters in the history of the Risorgimento, descended 
as -he was both from Alfieri and Cavour, he adopted a Hamlet 
attitude towards this tremendous heritage. He was older in years, 
and far older in experience, than his contemporaries at Christ 
Church, and he observed their undergraduate frolics with amused 
if sleepy eyes. He acquired a deep liking, rare in an Italian, for 
the unemphatic beauty of the English countryside, and felt himself 
specially attuned to the soft somnolence of the Thames Valley. 
During one Long Vacation he took a cottage at Iffley, where he 
lived on bread and cheese and beer, and spent summer hours reading 
Hegel in a punt. Dreamy and somewhat solitary he strolled through 
life, enjoying beauty with effortless placidity, staying very quietly 
in lovely places, reading many books and studying many pictures, 
surrounded by an easy circle of agreeable friends. Never in his 
middle years did he seem to take any ardent interest in politics ; 
his distaste for the Fascist system appeared in the early Mussolini 
years to go no deeper than the vague dislike felt by the fastidious 
for the crude. It was only gradually that this aloof contempt 
developed into ardent hatred. The vulgarity and vaunting of the 
whole system aroused in him unsuspected resources of energy and 
courage ; and in the end, when long past the age of combative 
adventures, he died, as he would have wished it, fighting by our 
side. It was the least wasteful thing that he had ever done. By 
this sacrifice, apparently so futile, he has reminded us that the 
great Italian tradition, in which Fascism was but an episode, is akin 
to our own. 
* * * * 

For in the end he rose to his birthright. His father, the Marchese 
Emilio Visconti Venosta, had been a follower both of Mazzini and 
Cavour. He had held the post of Foreign Secretary during the diffi- 
cult years of unification between 1863 and 1876. When he again 
became Foreign Minister in 1896 he sought to adjust Italy’s position 
as an ally of Germany and Austria to a close understanding with 
France. He believed with Garibaldi that Italy would lose her soul 
if she became a mere satellite of the Central Powers, and he sought 
by every means to loosen the bonds which connected Rome and 
Berlin and to seek for some accommodation with the west. At the 
age of seventy-seven this magnificent veteran appeared suddenly at 
the Algeciras Conference as chief Italian delegate. It was a time 
when the new balance of power created by the Anglo-French Entente 
of 1904 was being subjected to a Kraftprobe on the part of Germany. 
With superb and imperturbable dignity the aged Visconti Venosta 
dissociated himself from the violent menaces and objurgations in 
which Graf Tattenbach indulged. He made it abundantly clear that — 
the principles which had inspired the Risorgimento were the prin- 
ciples which inspired the policies of Great Britain and the United 
States. Through him Italy displayed independence of action and a 
belief that expediency and opportunism were unworthy either of her 
past or of her future. As a demonstration it was superb.’ 

* * * * 

This leonine old man did not live to see Italy’s entry into the last 
war by the side of France and Britain: he died in November, 1914 
But the tradition which he personified and transmitted was con- 
sistent, liberal and dignified. It is by that tradition that Italy, 
through all her terrible sufferings, will live and prosper again. 
Whatever trials may await her, whatever discords may arise, there 
can be no need for pessimism so long as she recalls the heroes of 
her own Risorgimento, and remembers that for them principles were 
more important than ingenuity, and the respect of neighbours more 
vital to Italy than any temporary success. The high hopes which 
our English liberals placed in Italy’s achievement of unity have not 
all been falsified ; nor do the paeans of Swinburne’s “ Songs before 
Sunrise” ring entirely false. The spirit of Mazzini and Cavour, of 
Alfieri and Carducci is still a living spirit ; it was in such a spirit 
that Enrico Visconti Venosta fought and died. 
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THE 
THE THEATRE 


“Trene."’ At His Majesty’s. 


Wuy will dramatic critics persist in treating the “ book” or “ plot 
of a musical play as if it had any seal importance? It can only be 
heir insensibility to music, dancing, personality and visual effects 
that causes this obstinate misdirection of their attention. Irene is 
a case in point. If I were to write of the inconsequence and ineffable 
nullity of the story which serves to connect the seven scenes of 
Trene I should be doing the entertainment a great injustice, for the 
fact is that as an entertainment it is excellent and a great deal better 
and more enjoyable than many popular musical plays. And for 
these reasons: I would put first the music which, though not 
strikingly original, is not insipid but has style, distinction, and is 
so very well played by the orchestra under Mr. Bretherton that it is 
a source of constant enjoyment throughout the evening. Now, this 
is no small matter, for both the music and the playing of it, in many 
musical pieces, is so contemptible that it spoils al] one’s pleasure 
in the rest of the show. Secondly, Arthur Riscoe gives a highly 
finished comic performance as Mdme. Lucy. Then Pat Taylor 
brings a semblance of reality to the part of Irene O’Dare ; and, 
thirdly, in Doreen Percheron, the management has found, in my 
opinion, a potential new star. This young lady has a vivid per- 
sonality, great charm and vivacity and a really beautiful style. 
Everything she does, every movement she makes, has a rare, personal 
quality and individuality. If an adequate part can be found 
for her she will make a sensational success. As it is, the best things 
in Irene are the trios in which she, Arthur Riscoe and Doreen Duke 
appear. JAMES REDFERN. 
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THE CINEMA 


** Student Nurse” and ‘ Steel.”” For future release.——** Soldier- 
Sailor. At the London Pavilion.——** Music for Millions.”” At 
the Empire.‘ Here Come the Waves.”’ At the Plaza. 

Tue latest British Council films, produced primarily for overseas 
audiences, raise again the question of national publicity. Student 
Nurse and Steel reach a high standard of photography and editing, 
but the sound tracks scarcely match their high propaganda responsi- 
bilities. In Student Nurse, director Francis Searle’s strong visual 
account of the training of nurses is weakened by a musical score 
which clogs scientific precision with romantic and emotional asso- 
ciations. In the operating theatre, music renders the masked per- 
sonnel sinister, the assembled instruments inquisitorial and the 
surgeon raising his knife for the first incision is translated by the 
orchestra into an impersonation of Boris Karloff in the haunted 
house. 

Steel is photographically sensational. Here are the familiar indus- 
trial shots of steel works, Bessemer converters and rolling mills, 
but this time in Technicolor. The effect is much more impressive 
than in the conventionally romantic subjects which the colour camera 
used once to regard as peculiarly its own. Red hunting coats and 
gorgeous period interiors are commonplace compared with the rich 
browns, purples and reds of this world of roaring heat. The 
camera has been always well placed, and the film is informative as 
to process, giving as clear an account of steel-making as has yet 
appeared on the screen. But surely overseas they will be asking 
not for such information, or even for assurances as to the quality 
of British steel, but they will want to know how Britain proposes 
to organise her steel industry so as to give it a sound economic 
basis in the post-war world. Policy, rather than process, is the 
matter at issue. 

A new Ministry of Information production, Soldier-Sailor, is the 
story of the men behind the guns of our merchant ships. Alexander 
Shaw has lead a production unit to the Mediterranean in search of 
action and local colour, and the result is a technically polished film 
which seeks to impress us with the warm comradeships of war 
rather than its melodramatic excitements. The central characters 
are two sailors and a soldier who share the perils of shipwreck and 
a successful engagement with E-boats on a voyage home from Bari. 
We enjoy the virile humours of their life on board as well as their 
obvious pleasure at a first contact with the bazaars and cafés of 
exotic ports of call. On the mess-decks there is talk of politics 
and the post-war world, as well as the evocative reminiscences of 
home. For my taste, the film is perhaps too much concerned with 
its fictional elements (the misunderstanding about the girl back 
home and so on) and has too little to. say about the practicalities of 
this vital war-time job. But here is a film of fact which seeks 
to steal some of the glamour of the studios. It seeks to give the 
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public what the public is popularly supposed to want ; and although 
not all the fictional situations are completely convincing, Soldier- 
Sailor will be a good test of how cinemagoers like their facts to be 
dressed. 

Music for Millions is a back-stage musical, with Mr. Jose 
Iturbi’s symphony orchestra filling a role normally occupied in such 
productions by a swing band and its crooners. The story is un- 
important, but the film achieves some distinction by virtue of a 
truly remarkable performance by eight-year-old Margaret O’Brien. 
There is something uncanny about her poise and the maturity of a 
performance which remains nevertheless true to the instincts and 
actions of childhood. In Here Come the Waves, Mr. Bing Crosby 
is satisfying without being sensational, whilst Miss Betty Hutton 
appears as twins and balances her normal harum-scarum perform- 
ance with an alternative and more sedate version of her personality, 


EpGAR ANSTEY. 
MUSIC 


Our French Visitors 


ONE swallow may not make a summer, but two, combined with 
clement weather and good news, may well indicate that spring is 
not far behind. Afortnight ago the Chelsea Music Club, which 
was always one of the most enterprising of the local music-making 
organisations in London, began its 1945 season with a recital by the 
two artists who had been engaged to appear at the first concert in 
the autumn of 1939—MM. Pierre Bernac and Francis Poulenc. 
This admirable, and now justly popular, pair presided a week later 
at the rebirth of the London Contemporary Music Centre, with the 
energetic new honorary secretary, Mr. Gerald Cooper, in attendance 
and Dr. E. J. Dent as godfather—or should one say grandfather, 
since he had fathered the Centre’s superior body, the International 
Society for Contemporary Music at Salzburg in 1922? 

Dr. Dent spoke of reviving this Society, too, and expressed a hope 
that soon after the war a festival would be held in London at which 
young musicians of all nations, including apparently our present 
enemies, would amicably turn the pages for one another and forget 
their wounds—a hope that had a somewhat chilly reception from an 
audience that was certainly not illiberal. The wounds are still too 
painful to those who have received them. In any event, I doubt the 
wisdom of attempting to revive the International Society, which 
had served its purpose. New music no longer lacks opportunities 
of public hearing, as it did twenty years ago ; and unfortunately the 
Society in its later years tended to foster international jealousies 
rather than good will, and became the preserve of cranks and mere 
experimenters, so that composers of established reputation were dis- 
inclined to submit their works for performance. 

At Chelsea and at the Cowdray Hall, M. Bernac introduced to us 
a number of songs written during the years that have lapsed since 
that cancelled engagement five years ago. Bitter experience lightened 
by the torch of courage has naturally had the effect of sobering 
irresponsibility. Auric and Poulenc himself have put away childish 
things, and even younger composers like Sauguet (composer of La 
Chatte and Le Roi Nu) and Francaix have dropped their triviality. 
They have not forgotten how to laugh, but their jokes are no longer 
silly. M. Bernac is an excellent artist, a most able interpreter of 
French songs old and new, a diseur capab!e of prodigious feats of 
elocution rather than a singer to be heard for the sheer beauty of his 
voice. Can M. Poulenc, a first-rate accompanist and, one suspects, 
a good pianist too, not be persuaded at subsequent recitals to give 
variety to the proceedings by performing some of his own, and other 
composers’, new pianoforte music? 

A word must be added concerning Mile. Ginette Neveu, a young 
violinist, who last week played, among other things, the concertos of 
Brahms (broadcast) and Beethoven (at the Albert Hall) with M. Roger 
Desormiére as conductor of the B.B.C. and London Philharmonic 
Orchestras respectively. Mlle. Neveu showed herself to be an artist 
of the first order and potentially one of the great violinists of our 
day. She has temperament in abundance, but it is usually kept sub- 
servient to a highly developed musical sensibility. Above all, she is 
not afraid to attack with decision ; there is none of your tentative 
nicety about her bowing. Sometimes this results in a certain coarse- 
ness of tone, especially on the G string (is this, perhaps, the fault of 
the string itself?), and there were some lapses of artistic judgement, 
notably a sentimental rallentando in the first movement of 
Beethoven’s work, which was quite shocking in the context. But 
that kind of lapse is readily corrected, and mattered little anyhow 
beside the enormous vitality which was given to these famous show- 


pieces so that their somewhat worn features came freshly to life. 
DyNELEY HUusSEY. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


Sir,—I am sorry, but I fear the Duchess of Atholl is just wrong when 
she writes that “it is only in matters of procedure that the agreement of 
at least two of the smaller members of the Council of the World Security 
Organisation is to be necessary.” This is not only made quite clear in 
the text: “Decisions of the Security Council on all other matters (i.e., 
other than procedure) should be made by an affirmative vote of seven 
members, including the concurring votes of the permanent members ”: 
but was so quoted by Dr. Gilbert Murray in your Jast issue! 

It seems particularly important to get this point clear, in view of the 
probable clamour of some small States and their friends for greater con- 
cessions to State sovereignty in Council voting. My own fear is that 
further concessions to State soveignty —such as increasing the number 
of States which must agree before collective action by the Council 
becomes possible—would unduly sacrifice speed of decision and decisive- 
ness of action to separate State-rights. It is rather in the sphere of 
Economic and Social organisation, and of Regional organisation, that 
smaller States should be given their say. It might also be valuable as a 
gesture—though admittedly it might bear little result—to insert a 
proviso that any federal or unitary grouping of smaller States which 
should in future produce a political unit comparable in size and popula- 
tion to one of the major powers, could claim a permanent seat on the 
Security Council. This deliberate incentive to regional federation could 
do no harm, might do some good, and would in any case do something to 
dispel fears of an indefinite “ Big Five” hegemony. It is in these direc- 
tions, I hope, that the champions of smaller nations will direct their 
energies at San Francisco.—Yours sincerely, Davip THOMSON. 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


COALOWNERS AND COAL PLAN 


$ir,—Criticising my recent contribution on the “Foot Plan for Coal” 
your correspondent “D. B. Marshall” assumes that four ‘state owned 
coal mines in Holland with an annual output of 8,500,000 tons are an 
example of successful state enterprise (or nationalisation) that could be 
reproduced with similar results if applied to the 746 colliery undertakings 
of Great Britain, producing 194,549,000 tons per annum. 

His conclusion is beyond comprehension for a thousand reasons, but 
particularly because in the statistics he quotes relative to output, wages, 
stoppages, accidents and pit head prices he failed to indicate the cost 
of the venture to the Dutch Exchequer by way of subsidies and grants 
in aid. Mr. Marshall knows that there are available many volumes of 
statistics showing the complete reverse effect of state acquisition of coal 
mines, both within and beyond the British Empire. Additionally he does 
not appear to realise that under normal production conditions this island 
exported over 60,000,000 tons of coal per annum, and seeks to do so again. 
One cannot easily forget the serious effect upon the attitude of European 
public opinion towards Great Britain following the prices charged to 
foreign countries for British coal under the conditions of Government con- 
trol prevailing during and after the European Great War No. 1. In 
Great Britain coal-mining cannot be treated as Mr. Marshall would treat 
it, as something completely separate with only accidental connexions 
with other industries. Scientific application to production “makes it 
more and more a complex unit which far transcends ordinary industrial 
divisions” (Samuel Report) and this is particularly so when having 
regard to the 416 colliery undertakings of Great Britain which, between 
them, produce over 99 per cent. of the total national output. 

There is no doubt, if one desired to inflate the claims for nationalisa- 
tion, that by selecting four particular colliery undertakings in this country 
and protecting and financing them through the power of the state, a 
good but false case for state ownership could be established, but on the 
general merits of nationalisation as compared to the variety and freedom 
of private enterprise I would content myself with the conclusions of the 
“Samuel Coal Commission ”: 

“We have felt bound not to recommend it (nationalisation) unless we 
felt satisfied that there was presented a workable scheme, offering a 
good prospect of success and a clear economic and social gain. We have 
seen, however, no scheme that will withstand criticism .. . we conceive 
gtave economic dangers, and we find no advantages which cannot be 
attained as readily in other ways.”—Yours faithfully, 

11 Kenwell Drive, Bradway, Sheffield. Ceci F. PIKE. 
Sir,—Mr. Robert Foot suggests in his “ Plan for Coal” that Government 
control in two wars has been responsible for a decrease in output per 
man shift. How does he explain that, despite the increase in the coal 
output cut and conveyed by machinery from 13 per cent. in 1920 and 
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14 per cent. in 1929, respectively, to 70 per cent. and 69 per cent. in 
1944, the output per man shift in: 1944 was lower than it was in 1914? 
The introduction of machinery, apparently, has had no effect upon output 
per man shift. 

Higher wages in part have not unnaturally been responsible for lower 
manshift output, and so have such factors as the unbelievably higher 
average age of coal-face workers during this war, a lower proportion of 
skilled workers at the face, and a relatively larger proportion of other 
workers away from.the face and on the surface. Diluted labour in mines 
is not always willing or skilled labour. Complete mechanisation of mines, 
as will be seen, does not promise much in this direction if some other 
things are not also undertaken. How is Mr. Foot to gain new entrants 
to the mines (without “direction ” and all that that implies) and how is 
he to obtain a greater output per man shift?—Yours faithfully, 

D. JEFFREY WILLIAMS. 

69 Carlton Hill, London, N.W.8. 


CHILDREN WITHOUT HOMES 


S1r,—I was much interested in the article on “ Children Without Homes ” 
—as the increase of illegitimacy is one of the major home problems of 
the war. My suggestion to help solve this would be to have hostels 
run in direct connection with Maternity Homes, and to regard these as 
rehabilitation places where women, married or single, who have no 
homes, could go with their babies and regain themselves. Many girls 
would thus be tided over a difficult time and make good. As it is an 
infinite amount of care and expense is poured out on pregnant women 
and during their confinements—then, owing to shortage of staff, they 
are bustled through hospital and given (generally) the minimum of 
mothercraft instruction, and turned out to face a most difficult situation 
which is mostly solved by getting the child adopted, a course which may 
—or may not—be ideal. 

If a hostel was there with a nursery these girls could learn how to 
look after their children. The work could be run by an efficient and 
sympathetic matron, a good secretary and a cook, plus help from the 
girls. It should have the active interest of some well-tried organisation, 
like the Church Army or the W.V.S. to help the girls into good and 
happy lives. Further these mothers could earn money by going out 
as part-time maids in servantless homes, and so solve another acute 
problem. The incentive of having their own child to work and care 
for would give them a real object to steady their lives and make at least 
some of them again useful citizens. The alternatives are pretty dreary 
and often disastrous for mother and child. They are either parted for 
ever or the mother is faced with the great expense of boarding out her 
baby, leaving it with strangers and attempting to earn enough to keep 
them both. 

I am writing of this scheme to you, hoping that you, with your galaxy 
of resources, may feel it worth while to develop.—Yours faithfully, 

ELEANOR M. ADLARD (Miss). 

Martens, Winchcombe, Near Cheltenham, Glos. 


WAR MEMORIALS 


S1r.—Most people wil! be in sympathy with the idea of war memorials 
which have a practical as well as a sentimental value. A great deal 
of stained glass has been destroyed, and—there can be no blinking the 
fact—the interiors of a great many small ancient churches are the 
lighter in consequence. To make good the damage with good stained 
glass would be far beyond the means of most country parishes, while 
cheap and nasty stuff would be an abomination. Plain glass would be 
out of keeping with the atmosphere of old churches. But I have seen 
an example of sculptured plain glass in a church window, which admits 
daylight as does plain glass but the design is distinctly ornamental. 
The example mentioned is a family memorial, but the idea might very 
well be applied to village memorials—Your obedient servant, 
G. B. J. ATHog, Secretary, 
The Incorporated Association of Architects and Surveyors. 
75 Eaton Place, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Sir,—It may interest your readers to know the views of youth on War 
Memorials. At the last meeting of our National Members’ Council, the 
members unanimously agreed that War Memorials should take the form 
of youth hostels, clubs, and hospitals ; also that: —“‘ Other social services 
should be set up as War Memorials, as opposed to the severe War 
Memorials of the last war.” A further suggestion was Victory Houses. 
Our Clubs number 1,750 with a membership of over 100,000 and repre- 
sentatives at the National Members’ Council come from all over the 
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country. These opinions, therefore, are fairly representative of what 
boys and girls between the ages of 14-20 are thinking.—Yours faithfully, 
Honora HarrorpD, Organising Secretary. 
National Association of Girls’ Clubs and Mixed Clubs, 
Hamilton House, Bidborough Street, London, W.C.1 


MR. HUDSON’S ECONOMICS 


S1r,—The fallacy in the arguments put forward in Sir Angus Watson’s 
letter to you on March 23rd is the assumption that home produced food 
is dear food. Reorganisation of British agriculture, which is still working 
within a framework unaltered since the eighteen eighties, could so lower 
the cost of food production in this country that there would be no more 
talk about cheap foreign food. This reorganisation would result in in- 
creased purchasing power in rural England, a home market for industrial 
products and insurance of our food supplies in a possible future war. 
It is doubtful, in any case, whether the great grain producing countries 
can continue to export at their pre-war rate without killing the goose 
that lays the golden egg. A reorganised British Agriculture which was 
not discriminated against by the politically managed imports of food at 
below production costs would have little to fear from foreign competition. 
The best means of bringing this about is a matter of opinion. Nationalisa- 
tion is one solution. If we, the tax payers, are to purchase British 
Agriculture as a going concern we will expect to invest money in it in 
order to make the undertaking profitable. Private enterprise can only 
accomplish this if there is intelligent co-operation in the farming industry. 
Whatever the means, it is essential that our largest industry should be 
regarded as a potentially profitable asset in our national economy arid 
not as a pretty playground for the urban population.—Yours faithfully, 
Sarsgrove Farm, Churchill, Oxon. DENNIS PECK. 


MEXICAN MULETEERS 


Str,—Having spent many happy days in company with the engaging 
confraternity of Mexican muleteers, I write to protest*against Mr. 
Harold Nicolson’s comparison of the cries with which they “urge their 
mule trains through the defiles of Ixtaccihuatl” with the savage ravings 
of Goebbels and his crew. In the course of various mountain excursions 
in which I was guided by a wide variety of arrieros, I have never heard 
a note of savagery or brutality creep into the Anda-le or the more 
physiological expletives with which they urged on their beasts. To com- 
pare them, even in the matter of “wild cries” with the Hitler gang 
is a grave injustice which I am sure Mr. Nicolson did not intend to a 
profession which habitually displays remarkable qualities of kindliness 
and good humour in conditions of considerable hardship. Perhaps some 
publisher will redress the balance by publishing a translation of Gregorio 
Lopez y Fuentes novel Arrieros, which pays so well deserved a tribute 
to the Mexican muleteer.—I am, Sir, Yours, &c., RODNEY GALLOP. 
United University Club, 1 Suffolk Street, S.W.1. 


HANDS TO LABOUR 


S1r,—“ No one cares for the nurse, only for her hands to labour.” This 
cri de coeur from an experienced sister-tutor seemed to be denied by 
the next letter opened. It contained the report of a special committee 
appointed by a large hospital to consider the guarding of the health of 
nurses. An extensive scheme of watchful care was outlined, including 
the appointment of a senior physician to be responsible for the work. 
Next day, however, the peadulum swung back again, for from a Northern 
hospital came a sorry tale from a nurse-patient lying in a tuberculosis 
ward. Her own troubles had paled, but indignation was aroused for a 
probationer nurse just admitted trying to adjust herself to a dreary 
future of invalidism, who told the following tale: In her early months 
at hospital her feet ached persistently, but she was assured “they would 
get used to it.’ At last her parents demanded attention, and after 
“some unpleasantness” and much delay, an X-Ray examination was 
arranged. Her feet and also lungs were examined. Both sets of films 
revealed the presence of established tuberculous disease. Even so, she 
returned to duty until a sanatorium bed could be made available. In this 
case it seemed the nurse was of less account than her feet to labour. 
In the shadows of our hospitals ghosts are lurking ; they will not be 
laid till. the public demand for reform becomes far more insistent than 
at present. Thelma’s ghost, for instance. At 17 she was eage: to 
become a nurse, but her parents headed her off for over a year. She 
was happy and interested in her training, but haunted by the thought 
of examinations. The final one approached ; she had been on duty all 
night in a particularly heavy ward, and dragged a tired brain and weary 
body to the examination hall. The questions danced before her; she 
“couldn’t think.” Failure ensued and the old grind began again. 
few months later she was reported to matron for “creeping about, no 
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energy.” Her holiday was ante-dated, but never achieved. 
months she had died of acute tuberculosis. 

Her story would seem to justify the sister-tutor’s complaint that in 
our hospitals today the hands to labour are the things that really matter, 
though employees are so elegantly referred to as “student nurses.” 

If one awakened hospital can set to work to produce a more rational 
regime for nurses, why can there not be a national uprising demanding 
at least two essentials? These should be (1) an imspectorate to ensure 
a standard of welfare conditions (as in factories); (2) compensation or 
pension for those disabled through service (as in the Forces).—Yours, &c., 

ESTHER CARLING. 


“ WHAT THE SOLDIER THINKS ” 


S1r,—Thank you for prompt delivery, by your publishers, of two copies 
of the pamphlet entitled as above, which makes very interesting reading 
and which will, I think, be widely read and discussed by members of 
the Forces. I should like to congratulate you on your decision to repro- 
duce the various articles and letters on the subject published in The 
Spectator. 

As an N.C.O. who has found that the original article, by “ Capztain, 
B.L.A.,” is, as one correspondent has already remarked, “a very fair 
and exact generalisation of the views of the majority,” I have derived some 
little satisfaction and encouragement from the manifestation, in this 
Spectator debate, of the fact that not all officers are unmindful of the 
wide gap that exists between the muted masses of the Army and authority, 
More good will be accomplished by the ventilation, in your columns, of 
the views and fears of men like “ Captain, B.L.A.” and “Captain, M.E.F,, 
C.M.F., B.L.A.” than by the refusal of politicians and others at home to 
face the facts, or by attempts to gloss over them. 

Before concluding, may I remind one or two of those who participated 
in the discussion that a soldier may,-quite logically, admire a politician 
or statesman for certain qualities that he possesses, and at the same time 
mistrust him as a politician or statesman.—Yours faithfully, 

SERVICE SCRIBE. 


In two 


FRATERNISATION 


S1r,—The writer of the letter headed “ Fraternisation” in your issue of 
March 23rd appears to overlook two facts of some importance: (1) 
Fraternisation after the last war in the occupied areas didn’t prevent the 
preparations for this war being steadily carried out from 1920 onwards; 
(2) this war isn’t over yet.—Yours, &c., J. A. Hiccs WaLKer. 


THE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 


Sir,—Much has been written in the Press lately about the desirability 
of obtaining as quickly as possible an adequate supply of the right type 
of teachers to enable the provisions of the Education Bill to be fully 
carried out. 

The present state of the war makes this provision more urgent than 
ever, and it would appear to those of us who are so keenly interested 
in this matter that the time has now come for art students to be allowed 
to continue their studies at the universities in the same way as other 
branches of study. Further, there are a number of young men at the 
universities who will shortly complete Service short courses. Amongst 
these are some who wish to train as teachers after taking their degrees. 
Is it not possibly for the Ministry of Educstion to make the necessary 
arrangements with the Ministry of Labour and National Service for these 
men to carry on after their Service short courses end? 

I would suggest that teaching will rank amongst the highest forms of 
National Service, and it is imperative that steps be taken now if we are 
to have the right men.—Yours faithfully, R. €. Couzens. 

6 Allison Grove, Dulwich, S.E. 21. 


REBUILDING FACTORIES 


Sir,—May I ask the privilege of a few lines in your paper to express 
the concern of Bristol, and many other Development Committees, at a 
grave injustice which threatens war-damaged areas in the matter of the 
rebuilding of their factories. We have asked, so far without success, 
for an undertaking that we may have equal priority with the Development 
Areas in the provision of material and labour for the replacement of 
blitzed industries. As the position now stands, a blitzed manufacturers 
wishing to restart immediately after the war will find every facility in 
the Development Areas, which gives him no option but to go there, 
because he will not have materials and labour in his own town. The 
war-damaged areas, which have suffered. severely already, should not be 
compelled to endure so grave a permanent loss, especially as this transfer 
of industry from one place to another merely transfers the incident of 
unemployment.—Yours truly, F. M. Burns, 
Chairman, Bristol Industrial Committee. 


YiiM 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 








A San Francisco Text Book 
The Price of Peace. By Sir William Beveridge. (Pilot Press. 6s.) 


Sir WILLIAM BEVERIDGE, whose labours promise to equal in number 
those of Hercules, has now turned from the social to the inter- 
national sphere, from social security and the cure for unemployment 
to the way of escape from war. It is a well-trodden field. The 
subject has been argued from every angle and discussed in a mult- 
tude of books—to which Sir William Beveridge’s is now added. By 
the nature of things there can be little new to say, and Sir William 
lays claim to the discovery of no novel specific; the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals, given here and there a little more precision and 
some extension, satisfy his requirements. The essential is that law 
shall be backed by overwhelming force, and the powers entrusted to 
the five permanent members of the Security Council seem to 
guarantee that. But the question What is law? remains. 

“The rule of law,” says Sir William, “requires three things: an 
organ to declare and interpret the law, that is, to say what are the 
rights and duties of those subject to law ; an organ to revise the law 
in accord with changing needs, circumstances and views of justice ; 
an organ to enforce the law, promptly and universally. These three 
things represent the judicial, the legislative and the executive 
function ; each of them is equally necessary.” 

This seems to assume, perhaps too readily, the existence of a recog- 
nised and accepted body of international law, which a bench of 
lawyers can be left to define and interpret. It might well be wise 
to consider introducing the legislative organ at the outset, to codify 
formally at any rate the elements of the law governing the relations 
between nations. Case-law does not always command authority in 
international disputes. 

Where Sir William is most interesting is in his analysis of the 
causes of war. The ultimate and ubiquitous cause he defines as 
“international anarchy,” but the term needs interpretation and in 
itself makes little contribution to clarity of discussion except 
in so far as it implies—what no one contests—the need for the 
existence of some body like the existing League of Nations or the 
new League now awaiting birth. It is noteworthy that so dis- 
tinguished an economist as Sir William Beveridge attaches relatively 
small importance to the economic motive for war, dealing firmly 
with the dogmatic and unsupported statement by Professor E. H. 
Carr to the effect that “ the increasing strains of competitive capitalism 
were one of the most important underlying causes of the catastrophe 
of 1914.” Neither does Sir William rate high the pressure of popu- 
lation as a cause of war—Germany, he points out, had a much lower 
density of population than Britain, Belgium or Holland—and as to 
inequality of standards of living and poverty as a motive for aggres- 
sion he compares appositely Germany’s standard of living with 
Poland’s, Japan’s with China’s, Italy’s with Ethiopia’s. Sir William 
is severe—I suggest, too severe—on the balance of power policy, and 
he seems to me to stress fear as a motive too much and prudence 
too little. All that he says about the ambition of rulers is true, and 
even more might have been said. When a Hitler or a Mussolini has 
lifted himself to power by the exploitation of national discontent and 
an appeal to national self-consciousness he generates a momentum 
which almost inevitably carries him, and the nation, too, across the 
national frontiers. 

It is interesting to observe that Sir William has very wisely 
abandoned altogether the federalist doctrine which he once preached. 
In expressing the need, indeed, for a super-national authority he 
insists that that docs not and must not mean a world-state. (Inci- 
dentally even Sir William does not always draw the essential 
distinction between federation and confederation ; it is hard to justify 
the reference to “three great confederations: the United States, 
the British Commonwealth, and the Soviet Union”; the first and 
third of these are under any normal use of language federations.) 
On regionalism Sir William writes with much wisdom. “ Regional 
arrangements within the framework of a world organisation may 
have much to commend them. Regional agreements without any 
world organisation are a poor second best.” That is true, yet Sir 
William is undoubtedly right in admitting later that if by any mis- 
fortune a world organisation on sound lines cannot be achieved, then 
the best regional agreements attainable (some of them quite possibly 
federal) must be attained. 

The emphasis Sir William lays on the principle that every nation 
shall accept in advance the submission of its disputes to some form 
of arbitration and undertake to abide by the result is fully justified. 
His book appears opportunely within a month of the opening of the 
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San Francisco Conference, and there could be no better preparation 
for the discussions there than concentrated study of his arguments. 
Witson Harris. 


The Art Curator’s Dream 
Dismembered Masterpieces. By Thomas Bodkin. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 


WitH remarkable but not unexpected eloquence Professor Bodkin 
pleads for the re-union of what he calls dismembered masterpieces 
—that is works of painting and sculpture originally planned in pairs 
(diptychs, sculptured groups of the Annunciation and such-like) or 
larger groups (e.g., altar-pieces), He tells many sad stories of dis- 
persal, and many entertaining ones of patient or lucky re- 
assembling, and he illustrates them fully. The plates are well 
printed and the text is, needless to say, well written. Details of 
production, on the other hand, have been handled in a curiously 
careless way. Several misprints of names appear corrected in ink. 
Others have been left standing (p. 21 should read Baroccio, p. 25 
Bazzani). 

Professor Bodkin’s most fascinating story is that of the Pesellino 
Trinity, with its Predella of four scenes. The main painting had 
been cut at some time into five fragments. Up to 1917 the National 
Gallery possessed only one and nothing of the Predella. Since 
then every missing part has been bought or given. It is the very 
museum curator’s dream of wish=fulfilment, and Professor Bodkin 
would not be such an exemplary curator if he did not wax enthusi- 
astic over this story. : 

But do such stories justify so sweeping a generalisation? Should 
really all groups or cycles of pictures be re-united? It was no 
doubt a most satisfying moment when van Eyck’s Ghent Altar was 
once again complete in the church for which it had been painted 
(and from which the church itself had sold in 1816 the panels which 
the Gallery of Berlin handed back after the last war). Less satisfy- 
ing was the moment some 17 years later, when it was discovered 
that owing to bad protection one of the panels had been stolen from 
the church. 

Should not, therefore, the standard of protection, and also the 
standard of display be brought into the question as to whether a 
fragment from one place should be handed over to another? The 
sad thing is that as a rule bad display occurs more often in original 
settings of works of art, such as guildhalls or churches, than in 
museums. But Professor Bodkin is less concerned with re-assembly 
in the original setting than with re-assembly in whatever museum 
happens to possess the lion’s share of an altar-piece or cycle. 
Though this is a good cause too, as witnessed by the effect of 


. Titian’s Assunta after its return from the Accademia to the Friari 


Church. Just think for a moment how magnificent the Melozzos 
and Justus of Ghents would look in the Study of Urbino, for which 
they were painted. 

He knows full well, of course, that most curators would say what 
the late Paul Vitry of the Louvre said: “ Rappelez-vous, mon cher, 
que le Louvre ne donnera rien,” and suggests an international 
clearing-house for the job. But in order that such an organisation 
should be set up, it would first have to be established that a re- 
union is really always desirable. As I see it, that depends entirely on 
the spirit in which a work of art was created. An altar of many 
panels is one whole. So is a diptych. But Uccello’s three battle 
scenes can stand entirely on their own. The Louvre and the National 
Gallery would lose infinitely more by giving them up than Florence 
would gain by having all three instead of one. The same applies, in 
my opinion, to Piero di Cosimo’s Stone Age scenes. 

Besides, would the Ashmolean have to send their Piero to New. 
York, because New York has two, and would—in the case of the 
Uccellos—London and Paris have to make the sacrifice because 
Florence (but not the Uffizi) was the original home of thé series? 
I doubt whether any organisation could overcome these difficulties, 
let alone those of barter and compensation. No—I am frankly 
defeatist. I don’t think that anything can be achieved but more 
frequent exhibitions in which groups can be re-united temporarily, 
and perhaps occasional permanent re-unions brought, about by 
plenty of money, plenty of luck, plenty of tact and plenty of 
persuasion. 

Professor Bodkin in his capacity, first, as Director of the National 
Gallery at Dublin and now the Barber Institute at Birmingham, has 
always had these at his command—though not all at once—and if the 
Barber Institute has an odd panel of an odd Predella or an odd 
altar wing, I think it is highly likely that before long the Professor 
will have succeeded in gathering the others to the fold. 

N. PEVSNER. 
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The Fall of Singapore 


Why Singapore Fell. By Lieut.-Gen. H. Gordon Bennett. 
and Robertson. 12s.) 


GENERAL BENNETT commanded the Australian Military Force in 
Malaya. He escaped after the surrender of Singapore and has 
not apparently been given a new command. He has thus been able 
to publish his diary of the campaign and to write several chapters 
dealing with general questions arising out of it. The book is there- 
fore an important one ; it is not only the forerunner of a. probably 
long series by commanders of Allied forces, but it is the first book 
known to me which deals with the fall of Singapore, essentially a 
military matter, from an authoritative standpoint. General Bennett’s 
chapters on the Civil Service and the European population seem 
to me to dispose once and for all of the attempts to explain this great 
disaster at the gossip-column plane. 

While General Bennett deserves praise for approaching the 
problem of the fall of Singapore in the correct way, it is obvious 
that his book cannot hope to be the last word on the subject. The 
lack of an official account of the campaign in Malaya can best be 
explained by the fact that nearly all the commanders concerned are 
prisoners in Japanese hands, and anything like a final analysis gf the 
causes of defeat will only be possible when their stories are put 
alongside that of General Bennett. For the Australian force was 
not engaged in the first month of the campaign, and General Bennett 
is therefore unable to give a first-hand account of what may perhaps 
be regarded as the decisive phase. In addition, General Bennett 
sticks fairly rigidly to the description of his own experiences. He is 
therefore mainly concerned with tactics and rarely raises strategic 
issues, such as the importance of sea-power. It is noi for him to 
hazard an opinion on whether Singapore, built as a naval base, might 
not have been stronger if there had been a powerful fleet available 
to use it. 

On the tactical side, General Bennett provides some valuable and 
interesting material. One hesitates at this stage to accept at their 
face value his views about the superiority of the Australians to the 
other troops engaged, but one can readily agree that the principal 
need was for more troops of the best quality. One of the main 
tragedies of Singapore was the arrival of fresh, unacclimatised, 
partly-trained troops who could do little except surrender. In view 
of General Bennett’s strictures on some of the Indian divisions, it is 
interesting to note that many of the Indian brigades, the composition 
of which is given, consisted of three Indian battalions instead of the 
usual two Indian and one British. General Bennett also complains 
of a lack of aggressiveness among British officers, corps commanders 
and leaders in the field, and it is probable that he is near the truth 
here. Certainly it is psychologically disturbing for troops to know 
that successive lines of retirement are being reconnoitred behind 
their present position. But_it seems unfair to throw all the blame 
for this on the Staff College. 

General Bennett regards weakness in the air as a contributory 
rather than a main cause of the disaster, and he rightly points out 
that tanks were able to play a small part in the fighting. An interim 
judgement would be that Singapore fell because there were no ships 
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to use it as a base from which to command the sea, and insufficient 
troops capable of immediate offensive action against Japanese 
attackers. The fall of Singapore at once suggests the capitulation 
at Yorktown, and the ultimate causes of the two disasters seem to 
have been very similar. S. H. F. JOHNSTON. 


India’s Future 


The Future of India. By Penderel Moon. (Pilot Press. 5s.) 

READERS of Penderel Moon’s brilliant book, Szrangers in India, 
will turn with interest to his latest work on the Indian question. 
They will not be disappointed. There are two sides to the problem, 
economic and political, and, as Mr. Moon points out, they are 
closely connected ; the one cannot be solved without the other. 
Indian poverty can only be tackled with the active co-operation of 
the people, and this in its turn cannot be secured as long as the 
energy and enthusiasm of the ardent elements of the country, 
which should be devoted to social and economic reform, are absorbed 
in political conflict with Government. On the economic side, the 
danger looming ahead is the ever-increasing pressure of the popu- 
lation on the land. This can only be met by a planned economy ; 
irrigation must be doubled, communications improved, and agri- 
cultural methods drastically overhauled. But this alone will not 
suffice ; the surplus agricultural population must be absorbed by 
industrial development on a large scale. One of the main causes 
of India’s backwardness is that her vast natural resources are almost 
untapped. Here Mr. Moon turns aside to refute the popular 
fallacy that India is poor because she is uneducated. This is 
putting the cart before the horse. India is uneducated because 
she is poor; the productive capacity of the country must be im- 
measurably increased before she can have the social services she 
requires. 

On the political sid?, Mr. Moon contends that until the British 
give place to an Indiin National Government, the driving force 
for the great tasks ahead cannot be harnessed. Complete freedom 
of choice was guaranteed by the Cripps Mission, but what if the 
Indian political parties fail to agree? We must hand over power 
to someone. Mr. Moon would start with the present Provinces 
and States, and transfer to such aggregations of them as might 
voluntarily coalesce the powers at present exercised by the Central 
Government. The risk of anarchy is less dangerous than a policy of 
drift, by which distrust is enhanced and the relations between the 
two countries so envenomed thai all which might be contributed to 
world unity by the unique Indo-British association is in danger of 
being lost. A word must be said for the excellent illustrations, 
which speak more eloquently than volumes of print. 

H. G. RAWLINSON. 


Fiction 


By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto and Windus. 


Time Must Have a Stop. 
9s. 6d.) 

A Bell for Adano. By John Hersey. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 

To say that Mr. Aldous Huxley’s new novel, Time Must Have a 
Stop, is a disappointment is, on the face of it, ridiculous. Reviewers 
of fiction languish nowadays as they look down the long, sterile years 
of war and wait in vain for a novel that will be serious, individual 
and sprung from a cultivated mind. As they read the reportage, the 
juvenilia, or the sick, uneasy “ realism” which is apparently all that 
our disturbed imaginatives can manage in these days. They resign 
themselves, wearily, to our general fatigue. They forgo the larger 
hopes and decide to forget that those humanistic values which have 
been the great light, off and on, of two thousands years, are in fact 
the field and prerogative of novelists. They dismiss those rigorous 
private issues which Turgeniev, for instance, accepted as his huge 
symbolical task ; they take in their place, having lost expectation, 
the mere plots, tricks and sensual outpourings which alone seem 
dredgeable now from the stream of our muddy life. 

But Aldous Huxley has always borne the marks of the great imagi- 
native writer. A great desire, the best and most honourable, has 
always been palpable throughout his work—his desire not to invent 
but by devices of reflection to illuminate the human spirit. No 
matter how ruthlessly, no matter how seemingly perversely. And 
by such illumination somehow to give a moralistic lead. Not instruc- 
tion—for that is not the business of the artist—but revelation, in 
micro- or in macrocosm. Heaven knows we stand in need of those 
writers who accept with full courage the powers and responsibilities 
of each individual soul; and he has always been of that very few. 
Through thick and thin in the inter-war years he has wrestled with 
the angel and the devil of our human flesh. He has faced us with our 
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living up fo it! 
As soon as the voluntary societies were allowed to go out 
to the Forces in France, Salvation Army Mobile Canteens 


landed on the Normandy beaches. The need was there — 
AND THERE WENT THE SALVATION ARMY. 


Today The Salvation Army has 33 Mobile Canteens up with the 
troops and often under fire; 28 Leave Clubs and Hostels 
operating in France, Belgium and Holland, the latest additions 
to the 2,500 Salvation Army Clubs for Servicemen of the 
United Nations in all parts of the world. 


Experienced Salvation Army Officers help with spiritual and 
personal problems as well as bringing a touch of home comfort 
where it is much needed. 

Wise planning, trained personnel, consecrated service and the 
generous help of many well-wishers have achieved much. But the 
need is ever greater. Your gift will help to provide more Mobile 
Canteens, more Clubs. Please send it today to :— 


GENERAL CARPENTER, 
101, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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most ludicrous possibilities, and through them has relentlessly pursued 
our possible good. Not our worldly advantage, well though he 
knows worldliness—but our gambler’s hopes of private truth. That 
he has seemed to detest us has always been a sign of his greatness 
and the measure of his moral hope ; all the more so because his 
despair is impartial, and yet emotional. Balance and patience are 
difficult for him, because he judges men in the only way that seems 
fair to him, i.e., with the’impatience of the introspective and the self- 
observer. Voltaire tires us sometimes, because his judgements seem 
to exclude and hedge him off ; he does not seem to expose himself to 
his general decisions. La Rochefoucauld drives home, on the other 
hand, because his savagery rings loud with awful self-acceptance. 
And Aldous Huxley, habitually shocking himself more than he shocks 
us perhaps can yet make us listen to his most exaggerated assaults, 
because of the unmistakeable and touching humility that inflames 
them. He is in fact—or so this reviewer has sometimes thought— 
that extraordinary thing, a nagger who nags generously. 

Useless to deny that he does nag ; or that at least was his earlier 
habit. He has other tricks which offend—certain curious failures 
of taste which, being questions of taste, would require more 
room for discussion than can be given to them here. And if I say 
that Time Must Have a Stop disappoints, a superficial reason may 
be because the scolding, strident tone of earlier works is still present 
in it, and so is the schoolboy desire to cock a snook and see how 
far the clever author can disgust himself, if no one else. But a 
deeper reason is that, having taken many fierce negative admonitions 
from Aldous Huxley, we were hoping now perhaps for a resolution 
from that oddly moralistic talent. That resolution is not here—in 
this tale (too like his earlier ones) of the incompatibility between 
genius and behaviour, between understanding and action. Neverthe- 
less, this strange, bitter and extremely amusing story of the painful 
growth into spiritual near-knowledge of an amoral and very irritating 
poet is disappointing only in relation to the work of Aldous Huxley, 
and only because it continues to scold, when we had been hoping 
that this novelist might somehow have found a more serene way 
of illumination for us. But compared with the general run of novels 
it is indeed a star on a dustheap—brilliant, bitter, shrewd and in 
every literary way distinguished and stimulating. 

A Bell for Adano is as morally certain and generous and sad as 
Mr. Huxley’s book seems exasperated and exasperating. As a 
literary performance it has not the excitement of the latter book, 
but it is powerful and simple, and its author is able to set a clear 
issue between the good man and the bad. It is a kind of parable 
for our times—setting out the problem of humanistic restoration in 
the war-beaten world, in terms of a small Italian town and the 
attempt of a good American soldier to order it by the light of the 
heart. His effort and his failure establish a text for all that lies 
ahead of the conscientious in the liberated world. Mr. Hersey has 
written an important story, and written it with freedom and under- 
standing ; his book is poignant and alarming; and it is adorned 
and made tragic by the eternal, unchangeable ironies and comedies 
of human character. It fs sure to be widely read, and we must hope 
that its sharp, hard lesson will go home, and its wisdom be allowed 
to yield immediate and permanent fruit. Kate O’BRIEN. 








Prisoner of the ‘Kormoran’” 
W. A. JONES as told to JAMES TAYLOR 


An Australian seaman tells his experiences as prisoner 
in a German raider, a prison ship, a U-Boat, and in 
Marlag und Milag Nord near Bremen. His story iS 
unbiased ; he does not emphasize hardship, but rather 
shews the sailor-prisoners adapting themselves to 
difficult situations, and frequently bribing their Naz! 
guards for little amenities. 


.- Illustrated. 8/6 net. (Ready April) 


Landsmen and Seafarers 
MAURICE LOVELL 


VOLUME ONE of the Soviets and Ourselves series, 
comparing the lives of ordinary people in the Soviet 
Union and the British Commonwealth. 
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Shorter Notices 





Arnhem Lift: The Diary of a Glider Pilot. (Pilot Press. 5s.) 


THIS little book is the best description of action by an actual com- 
batant that this present war has produced. One looks to it in vain 
for an account of the fight at Arnhem as a whole ; the fighting man 
is too near the battle to be able to understand it. But while there is 
nothing here for the strategist and but little for the student of tactics, 
there is much that will interest the psychologist ; and has it not been 
said that in war the moral is to the physical as three is to one? The 
author has set down honestly his experiences during a week’s fight- 
ing and from his account we get a valuable picture of what the war is 
like to the men actually in it. We can follow his reactions to danger, 
share with him the realisation of increased skill, and learn something 
of the discomforts of modern warfare, including “ pins and needles ” 
suffered while hiding in a garden rubbish dump. Interesting points 
include the strict respect paid by the Germans to the Red Cross 
during the action and the author’s impression that the German troops 
lacked the self-discipline. of our men. 


The Geography of World Air Transport. By J. Parker Van Zandt. 
(The Brockings Institution, Washington). (Faber and Faber. 5s. 
HEMISPHERES, says Dr. Van Zandt, are what you make them, and 
there is nothing sacred about the division of our globe into its 
eastern and western halves. We shall have to think of two different 
hemispheres in the coming air age. They will be northern and 
southern hemispheres, but not those divided by the equator. The 
northern one will have its “ pole ” somewhere over western France, 
and will embrace all North America, more than half of South 
America, all Europe, all Asia except a negligible corner, and all 
Africa. The other hemisphere will include Australia and the 
southern part of South America; it will be mainly water. The 
northern hemisphere will inciude 94 per cent. of the world’s popula- 
tion and 98 per cent. of its industry. Greater Europe (defined as 
including the North African coast), North America, the Soviet Union, 
and Asia are the “ big four” regions, and it is the air traffic in and 
between them that will matter. The routes by which this traffic 
will probably be carried are discussed by Dr. Van Zandt in this 
interesting little book, which contains a number of useful charts 
and diagrams. “Contrary to the prevailing belief,” he says, “air 
routes of the future are not likely to be laid out across the north 
polar regions.” Most of the major routes, however, will probably 
go north about, simply because that is the shortest way. To get 
to Shanghai from San Francisco the air-liners will fly north to 
Alaska and then south through eastern Siberia, not westward via 

Hawaii. 
With Wingate in Burma. By David Halley. (Hodge. 7s. 6d.) 


In this book Sergeant Tony Aubrey, of the King’s (Liverpool) 
Regiment, tells of his experiences with Wingate’s first expedition 
into Burma. Mr. Halley’s part in the making of the book is not 
explained ; he is possibly the editor, although it is fair to say that 
there is little sign of anyone having tried to impart elegance to a 
narrative written in a direct but by no means unpleasing way. 
Wherever the responsibility lies, however, a useful, if slight, contri- 
bution has been made to the scanty literature of the war in Burma 
We are told’something of the hazards and hardships of the Chindits’ 
life. No attempt is made to explain the strategic significance of 
their raid. Lord Wavell, indéed, has denied that it had any, and he 
is probably right. Its importance was wholly tactical, and seems 
to have lain in its effect on the morale of the British and Indian 
troops and in its explosion of the myth that only Japs could fight 
in the jungle. Wingate himself makes a brief appearance in the 
book, but it is enough to leave a deep impression on the author 
of “someone who was a man and, above all, a fighter.” The secret 
of his success as a leader is explained by the fact that he never 
gave an order without his men realising that he was capable of 
carrying it out himself. 


one ant By Captain Russell Grenfell, R.N. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
Os. 6d.) 


CapTaIN GRENFELL has written an illuminating book on the pay of 
the fighting services. He ought to have omitted his historical intro- 
duction, for it will be found quite unsatisfactory by the expert and 
of little value to the general reader ; no one can hope to treat the 
-complex history of the soldier’s pay without even mentioning 
“stoppages.” But from 1919 onwards the author’s case is well 
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“ THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 316 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
April roth. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and 


4 bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 23d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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ACROSS 13. The members of Dickens’s “ United 
Bulldogs.” (11.) 
r. A Wac cur. (Anag.) (9.) 16. Guests rat. (Anag.) (9.) 
6. An opening for chickens. (5.) 18. Cloudy heap. (7.) 
9. Ointment. (9.) 19. Cheat. (7.) 
10. “ Listen and appear to us, In name 21. A star marketer? (7.) 
of great .” (Milton.) (7. 22. Mine was Lytton’s. (5.) 
u. A little addition. (3.) 23. “When I shall voice how 
12. The Jolly who was “ simply super.” good He is, how great should be.” 
(11.) (Lovelace.) (5.) ~ 
14. Sea short of a bean. (5.) 26. The law in the opinion of Mr. 


15. Small change at Scotland Yard. (7.) 

17. Hopeful signs. (7.) 

20. Gantry. (5.) 

22. He might be a rich man if his col- 
lection were modern. (11.) 

24. Land in the Shires. (3.) 

25. “ We are dancing upon a 


Bumble. (3.) 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 314 


» ° lone Pcltlsis Belo clk/S] 
(de Sulvandy.) Bt te coll off. f. 
27. This doesn’t make the ship any luleicly! Bic ulm | i 


shorter. (7.) E s L Tr 
28. Endures, — to the ends? (s5.) 7 
29. They are bound to cure. (9.) J 











DOWN 


. Is crabbed age one of these? (9.) 
A willing person. . 

These are, so to speak, printed before 
they are written. (11.) 

A title I get from her. (7.) 

The stage pagoda girl. (5.) 

. Cry with it sometimes. 3.) 

The reward of survival. (7.) 

Speed hates a change. (5.) 


SOLUTION ON APRIL 13th 


The winner of Crossword Puzzle No. 314 is Mrs. R. COOMBE, 
Park View Hotel, Rickmansworth. 
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eye lotion 





Whether you wear glasses or not, you should have your eyes 
‘ examined at regular intervals by a Practitioner. 
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Mr. R. W. Cooper, chairman of the company, said at the annual meet- 
ing of The British Aluminium Company, Ltd., on March 27th, that the 
company had now passed its fiftieth year. Aluminium was then an 
almost unknown metal and its production fraught with difficulties, but 
the foundation was laid for its present important status amongst the 
industries essential to the national interest. The urgently needed in- 
creased production during the war was accompanied by completing their 
Lochaber scheme, increasing output at Kinlochleven and by erecting a 
government plant where power was obtained from a steam station. There 
were also two other developments for production by transmitted power, 
but these had to be closed down last year on account of the coal situation. 
To increase the supply of alumina their chemical factory at Newport was 
a enlarged and extensions made at their Burntisland and Larne 
works. 

By far the largest demand was. in fabricated form, particularly for 
aircraft construction, and this had necessitated considerable additions to 
existing facilities prior to the war. Rolling mills at Milton and Warring- 
ton were largely extended and.an entirely new rolling mill erected which 
was the largest in the country of its kind. Premises near Gerrards Cross 
had been purchased for conversion into a new central research laboratory, 
a development of the utmost importance to the company. Their pro- 
duction and fabrication was under strict government control and only 
very limited quantities could be diverted to other purposes. The chanye- 
Over to commercial work would involve many difficulties. Concentrated 
and vigorous efforts and some exercise of patience would be essential 
before commensurate benefits could be secured. They had no doubt 
of the ultimate absorption of the world’s output. They hoped that tbe 
lightening of industrial taxation would receive early consideration, since 
under present conditions British industry was severely handicapped with 
regard to exports. 

The total profit for the year was £1,049,257, a reduction of £19,680. 
~Fhey had added the same amounts as before to depreciation and reserve 
accounts, namely, £75,000 and £125,000. The reserves and undivided 
profits now totalled £6,067,812. They now proposed a final dividend 
of 7 per cent., making 10 per cent. for the year, leaving an increased 
balance of £280,691 to be carried forward. 

The report was adopted. 





The starved daffodil 


In the window of a little house is 
a daffodil. It is weak, starved of 
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struggle of all living things against 
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South-East London area. 


To the people there we take the 
Light of the glorious Gospel and 





the sunshine of love, to lift them 
up; and material gifts to sustain 
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documented. No doubt is left about the unfair treatment which 
the armed forces have consistently received from the Treasury and 
the Government, and, as the general public is ultimately responsible 
for the policy of a cheap navy and army, it is to be hoped that this 
book will be widely read. Captain Grenfell is often bitter, but he 
cannot be accused of unfairness ; it is hard to avoid bitterness when 
faced with sucn arguments as those brought forward by the Treasury 
to justify the charge for “accommodation,” first presented by 
the Anderson Committee in 1923 and still to be found in the latest 
White Paper on the subject. Ii is unlikely that this book will lead 
to a redress of inequality of sacrifice as far as, the war-time forces 
are concerned, but it still remains timely. 


Watchwords. By Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. (Skeffington. 12s. 6d.) 


INTO this volume General Fuller has collected fifty short essays, most 
of them written for the popular press. All of them are provocative 
and incisive and the collection is valuable because the author is 
probably the most brilliant thinker on military problems of this 
generation. Two fundamental ideas can be found running through 
the volume. General Fuller preaches the doctrine of economy of 
force and is consequently opposed to the view that wars can be won 
by sheer weight of materiai. Secondly, as one might expect, he 
advocates the dawn of a new cavalry age, an age “of men riding 
machines and not merely of machines fashioned into flying gun 
mountings.” Few people, of course, will agree with everything 
General Fuller says, but in this fact will lie the book’s main value, for 
it is likely to prove an excellent starting-point for thought and discus- 
sion. On the historical side there are a few doubtful judgements. For 
example, the defeat of the Armada and the victory of Trafalgar ought 
rightly to be regarded as demonstrations of a sea-power that was 
already in existence. And it is surprising that in the essay on Marl- 
borough there should be no mention of the passing of the Ne Plus 
Ultra lines. 


Original Order and Chapters of St. John’s Gospel. By F. R. Hoare 
(Burns and Oates. 10s. 6d.) 

THaT some dislocation in the order of the chapters of the Fourth 
Gospel has taken place has long been recognised by scholars and 
various attempts have been made to restore the original sequence. 
The hypothesis that the confusion arose from some accident to an 
early manuscript is an obvious one and has been explored by more 
than one student. Mr. Hoare has pursued this line of investigation 
further than any of his predecessors in the field and has supported 
his theory by elaborate arithmetical calculations of the number of 
lines on a page. He assumes that the accident happened to the 
original document, which was written, he believes, on strips of 
papyrus of uniform size. This is an important contribution to the 
study of St. John’s Gospel, and the evidence for the truth of Mr. 
Hoare’s conjecture is impressive. He prints at the end of his book 
Chapters I-XVI in what he holds to be their proper sequence, and 
a reader may thus easily convince himself of the value of this 
textual revision for the interpretation of the Gospel. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


It is a subject of great importance in the village whether the year is 
early (like Easter) or late ; and if you wish a decision on this important 
point, I hold that the best index is the bud of the horse chestnut. Bulbs 
are less dependent on weather than most centres of growth. Now on 
April 1st (which this year is Easter Sunday) the candelabra of the 
blossom stands upright above the opened fan of the leaves if the spring 
is precocious. On the other hand, if it is late, the buds of leaf or flower 
have not yet so much as burst from their sticky envelope. Some sug- 
gestive and beautiful photographs of this contrast were published in 
Mr. J. H. Willis’s ingenious little book, Weatherwise, representing the 
years 1913, which was on2 of the very early years, and 1914, which 
was one of the very late years. By the chestnut test, this spring belongs 
to the 1913 class. The buds were open and the leaves fully apart, like 
the petals of an opening flower, on March 17th, and the candelabra 
should be-very visible, though not fully lit, by Easter Sunday. The 
light ground frosts that have prefaced our sunniest days have not risen 
as high as the tree buds. This doubtless is true only of one district, 
but it is a middle district. 


Progressive Bees 

On this subject, it is one of the oldest sayings that one swallow does 
not make spring. So far as I remember, Aristotle quotes it from an 
author old in his time ; but we may take animals as well as plants for as 
true a “signal of the year” as Coventry Patmore’s bulbs. Now the 
hive bees were coming to the hives with thighs well-laden with pollen 
as early as February 17th. The cult of bees grows. The above date was 
noted by a newly formed Beekeepers’ Association in my district, which is, 
I think, characteristic. This association keeps its own headquarters’ hives 
for observation purposes, though one of the best apiaries in England— 
at the Rothamsted Experimental Station—exists in the neighbourhood, 
Knowledge of the life of the bee has been promoted by nothing so much 
as the discovery of a material by which bees can be marked without 
injury or handicap. Each bee, it is now seen, rises in life, as from 
Scavenger to nursemaid, and the precision of organisation in the com- 
munity has been brought into the open. Second in importance perhaps 
is the neat arrangement by which the hive weighs itself continuously, 
and it is astonishing how rapidly the weight varies in obedience to the 
weather. 


Holiday Service 

A meeting I should like to attend—but probably shall not—is to be 
held on March 31st at 3 p.m. at the Conference Hall, County Hall, 
Westminster Bridge. It will mark a real step forward in the work of 
the Youth Service Volunteers, of which I have written zealously before, 
and Mr. Bevin spoke zealously just a year ago in the House of Commons, 
About 70 per cent. of the youth who attend these camps (which offer 
“service, friendship, travel and recreation”) come from factories ; and 
directors of factories begin to see that they are benefited not less than 
the farmers. It is amusing to note that some of the young factory 
workers taught the farmers to take more care of their tools. It shocked 
them to find saws blunt or spades unpolished! 


Soldiers’ Fondness for Birds 


The peculiar fondness of Englishmen for birds is strangely illustrated 
by the experience of our far-flung soldiers in this war. In the Syrian 
neighbourhood, for example, the one book of birds found to be of any 
use for identification was written by an English soldier stationed there- 
abouts in the last war. The migrant Englishman does not always preserve 
this zest. Both in Newfoundland and Western Australia, that paradise 
of flowers, I found it difficult to get information, printed or other, about 
either the local flora or fauna 


In My Garden 

By far the busiest time in the garden has arrived, and the most 
important part of the work is the slowest, that is the making of a seed 
bed. The earth must be very firm (especially for onions) and very 
fine, two attributes which do not of themselves “consent to a mutual 
relation.” An old Scottish gardener, for whose skill and thoroughness 
I have no little admiration, considers the feet of the gardener to be 
the most important tool. He treads and tramples the ground interminably 
before using the rake this way and that. His method pays good dividends, 

W. Beach THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
COMPANY MEETING 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF iNDIA 








STRONG LIQUID POSITION 





VITAL IMPORTANCE OF INDIAN AGRICULTURE 





JHE annual general meeting of The National Bank of India, Limited, 


~was held at 24 Bishopsgate, London, E.C., on March 27th. 


The following is an abridgment of the statement by the chairman 
(Mr. R. Langford James) circulated with the report and accounts : — 

In my address to the shareholders last year I commented on the 
admirable manner in which the many difficulties arising from the war 
had been tackled successively and overcome by business concerns, and 
I mentioned thar assistance in this respect had come from a speeding-up 
of the overseas mail service. The regularity and speed of the Eastern 
mail service have been still further improved, and this is exemplified by 
the fact that, whereas in 1943 we found it impossible to place our report 
and the annual accounts in the hands-of the shareholders before the 
middle of May, and last year not before the middle of April, this year 
we are able to hold our annual meeting at its accustomed time, the end 
of March. 

A RECORD BALANCE-SHFET. 

The total of the balance-sheet at £66,623,503 1s. 9d. creates another 
record for the bank. It is an increase of about £4,750,000 over the 
previous year. It is accounted for entirely by an increase under the 
heading current, fixed deposit and other accounts, and reflects the con- 
tinued increase in the volume of money passing into the hands of the 
bank’s constituents largely as the result of war expenditure. It is of 
interest to note that the total of the current, fixed deposit and other 
accounts at about £61,000,000 is more than double the total of these 
same accounts in our balance-sheet of December 31st, 1939. Cash on 
hand and with our bankers and money at call at £23,000,000 show an 
increase of nearly £2,000,000. This with our large holding of Treasury 
bills, which has increased by over £2,000,000, constitutes a very liquid 
position, which in these times is highly desirable. Government securities 
are up by almost £1,000,000. 

Since we met last what a remarkable and what a heartening change 
has been effected in the war situation! But though this affects all of us, 
of course—and the temptation to dwell on the broad subject must be 
obvious—I will confine myself to affairs in the territories that principally 
concern the bank-——India, Burma and Ceylon. Of these, Burma presents 
most interest, for in the past few months the Allies have embarked on 
large-scale operations which are surely, though necessarily comparatively 
slowly, evicting the Japanese from that country. We have in Burma two 
branches, in Rangoon and Mandalay, awaiting reopening, and our arrange- 
ments for doing so are complete so far as it lies in our power to make 
them. There still appears to be some doubt as to whether the Govern- 
ment’s plans ar2 in a corresponding state of advancement, but this is 
presumably a matter that is receiving unremitting attention. 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN INDUSTRIALISATION. 


The Japanese are being pressed back with much success, and, in the 
case of India and Ceylon, it is not being over optimistic to suppose that, 
so far as actual fighting is concerned, they have seen the last of the war. 
But of course they are still intimately concerned, India as an arsenal and 
a producer of supplies of every description and Ceylon as the headquarters 
of the South-East Asia Command. To both—and particularly to India— 
the war has brought great prosperity. It is probably not an over-statement 
to say that without the war the degree of industrialisation attained in 
India in the past five years might not have been reached within perhaps 
25—possibly more. 

Achievements to date have quite naturally fired enthusiasm, and so, in 
addition to the Bombay Plan, to which I referred last year, other “ plans ” 
for the economic development of India have been produced. Indian 
capitalists are shrewd, and my individual opinion is that they could be 
relied upon to develop industries at a pace at which the resulting products 
would find markets without any attempt at hot-house forcing. 

Be that as it may, however, and whether any cut-and-dried programme 
is adopted or not, I venture once again to stress the vital importance of 
giving agriculture a foremost position. The distressing famine conditions 
of 1943 are sufficiently vivid in the minds of all interested in India for 

to be regarded as a solemn warning. In a lecture at Delhi in 

anuary Sir Jogendra Singh estimated that by 1971 the population of 

may be about 580 millions. Industrialisation would come naturally 

and normally (that seems obvious), but to me it appears that the primary 

need of the country is such an improvement in agricultural methods that 

the increase in food production shall keep pace with the expected increase 
in the numbers to be fed. 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA 








GROWTH OF FUNDS 





Tue fifty-second annual general meeting of The Mercantile Bank of 
India, Ltd., will be held on Tuesday, April 17th, in London. 

The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman (Sir 
Charles A. Innes, K.C.S.I., G.I.E.) circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 


The accounts for 1944 are very similar to those of the previous year, 
the main difference being a further increase of* nearly £3,000,000 in our 
deposits, due chiefly to the continued large volume of war expenditure 
in India and Ceylon. On the assets side there is a corresponding rise of 
nearly £2,000,000 in our securities and an increase of nearly a million in 
loans and advances 


I have been at some pains to compare the balance-sheet for this, the 
sixth year of the war, with that of 1938, the last pre-war year. In spite 
of the fact that seven of our branches have been overrun by the Japanese, 
our resources show a considerable increase. We are much more liquid 
than in 1938, and our holding of Government securities has more than 
doubled. On the other hand a much smaller proportion of our funds is 
laid out in bills and loans and advances. that is in the finance of industry 
and trade. Our experience, in fact, is much the same as that of other 
banks. As the result of the war, we have larger funds at our disposal, 
but the normal outlets for these funds have been circumscribed partly 
by the claims of Government finance and partly by the extension of 
Government trading in the country in which we operate. Moreover 
we work on much finer margins. This is mainly due to the policy of 
cheap money in force here and in India, but in the latter country com- 
petition from the many new banks recently established is increasing. 

I referred last year to two problems of pressing importance in India, 
the critical food situation and the danger of inflation. The year has 
witnessed improvement in both respects. The Government have suc- 
ceeded in checking by various measures the spiral of inflation, but the 
problem of the inflationary gap still remains, nor have the Government 
succeeded in bringing down prices to any appreciable extent. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


cuca by Royal Charter. 1835.) 
ead Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 

Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund. £2,500,000; Cassin Reese 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability "of Proprietors under the Charter, 00,000. 

The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and hese 4 ot 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 
and Travellers’ Cheques issued. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








House purchase loans 


repayable by monthly or quarterly 

instalments ceasing on death or in 

25 years. No legal or valuation 
charges. 


Ask for House purchase leaflet 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders 


No commission 
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Cc’ rest fal otej  — 


An Ashley Courtenay recommended Hotel 


“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.” 


Under the personal direction of Mrs. Eglinten Adams 


A tully equipped first-class Hotel, with y Golf 
and Riding. A et ne ‘i tennis 
$s. it 


and others on is personaly 
ASHLEY counre AY 
99, Gower Street, Wed 


For details of this 
recom "gohed list wrt te: 
co “The Spectator,” 











PERSONAL 


A GREAT SAVING.—OveERcoaTs, suits, costumes, 
£ turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— 
Watker’s SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING Works 
Ltv., Dept. 76, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 

VOID FURS’ GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
4 Pur Crusade leaflets, which also tell jae © kill 
domestic —_ and poultry humanely, with S. 
on our own and Jewish slaughter methods. —Mayjor C. 
VAN Der ByL, Wappenham, Towcester. 

MALINE 


ER 
I A delicious and digestibie Bread 
rs your Baker. ms 

we torn and moth eaten garments invisibly 

mended in two weeks. Send or call, Mark damages 
clearly. —BeLt INVISIBLE my in, 109, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. (Five doors from Lu e Circus). 
( tANCER SUFFERER ($445). —Mother, 30 years, 

two small children. N expensive 
dressings, nursing care, etc. Jewellery Eek received. 
—NATIONAL SocrETY oF CANCER RELrEF (2 “ S ”), Cheam 


Court, Cheam, Su 
‘HEAL’S in the London area who 


SPECTATOR, 


MARCH 30, 


For 


shaving 


ECLIPS 


LADE 
Azote BIGtANO 
M 


plncieding 3* each 


Prion only from Retailers. 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 














YUSTOMERS O 
( wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, are req 
to waite » & Son Lrp., 196, Tottenham Cour 
Road, 


[ OTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 

cwesve 2-bens tal les.ons Send 3d. in s for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92, reat re. St., W.C.1. 
Trost. La Lrp. “a 7 Clifford Street, 


|: IN ae —REGIONAL 
New Street Telephone - 
REG sent 5983. 


ANDBAGS repaired by expert craftsmen. 14-day 
I | service. Post or call. eK KY HANDBAG COMPANY, 
57, rt Road, London, S.W.3. (Dept. S.) - 
AVE YOU “A LITERARY BENT’ 3. oe it 
I profitably through personal tuition at the LONDON 
ScHoot OF JOURNALISM only school under the patron- 
age of leading newspaper proprietors. Training in 
peuraatom, Short Stories, Article Writing, P: » Radio 
Plays, Literature. Each course now offered at 
REDU ce FEES. Personal coaching by correspondence. 
Write for free advice and Book to Prospectus D: » EnBJuo 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 45 . 
OLIDAY MTB OLY TECHNIC PROGRAMME, 3d. 
Th —— at over 300 hotels. Write or 
call, Regent Street, W.1. BOOK NOW. 
IBERAL PARTY F Wes Fund, Send your contribu- 
I 4 don to Liew ral HO. 22. Gayfere Street, Smith 
S. rare te London, S.W.1 
| RARIES ne ws aie collections of Books purchased 
"i ag ae. Send lists, or —- collections can 
be inspected. GHTON, Bett & 
ay > ee Street, Comba 
T ITERA . promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 
4 copy Hf y 


Lrp,, University 


words.—Miss N. McFariane (C.), 

The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 

\ ONOMARK. —Permanent London Address. Letters 

L redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM-MONO 23, W.C.1. 
Bs & —People are being treated—often success- 

R. C; fully—for Cancer every day. But know- 

ledge of its cause and cure, is far from 

eomplete. 

fatigable workers 


ne Te it is, there will be no respite ¢ for the inde- 
on research and treatment. Please 
send a ¥ to x2 CANCER HOSPITAL, Fulham 
Road 
ba SOM Lavy Ss S superba joy to a ra 
ers jodement 5 ways right. 
WaNiee en Britannica, | A apa » 
10 vols. om rs recent. — 
Foyr.es, 121, Charing Cross Road, 5660. 
D.—Books and Maps dicciing with Central 


’ANTE 
W and South America, the Caribbean and Polynesia. 
Send lists in duplicate. > caren 11, Hillview Garo 


—! Harrow iddlese 
ATCHES WANTED. —New, Old, Disus O of 
Order. Top es paid. Send "Register Cash 
or offer by — AY": S (SN). 19, Hopwood Avenue. 


Manches 
HERE’ $ “THAT ALBERT ?—Do find it and please 

send it with any other watch chains or old gold 
a a to the Appear Secretary, GUY’S HOSPITAL, 


RITE FOR PROFIT.-—Send for free booklet.— 
W Recent Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 





APPOINTMENTS 


None of the Vacancies for Women advertised below 
relates to a woman to whom the Control of Engagement 
Order, 1943, applies . 

ADY with administrative and literary secretarial 
I 4d experience, secks similar post, or would welcome 
suggestions not commercial.—Write Box 200. 

IBERAL National Association in Eastern Counties 
] 4 constituency requires woman ofganiser to work under 
part-time Agent (practising solicitor). Applications, 
statixg age, experience, references and salary required, to 
Box No. 203. 





| 


Now ready, price 3d. 
CATALOGUE No. 497 


BOOKS, OLD & MODERN 


In various Departments of Literature, 
including Angling, Art, Gardening, 
Heraldry, London, Ornithology, etc. 


* 
Libraries purchased 
* 


BOWES AND BOWES 
New & Secondhand Booksellers 
i &2, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE 




















— ee Endurance 


are symbolised in this XII] Century Memorial. 
Carved in solid Yorkshire Stone, £65. 
Carriage Paid and erected in any Churchyard 
in England or Wales. 


(ilustrated Booklet 6d Book of Inscriptions 8d 
G. MAILE & SON, LTD., 





367, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
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The Problem of Employment 


BEVERIDGE 
FAILS TO SOLVE IT 
WHAT WILL? 


An analysis expanding the review in * Land 
and Liberty’ January 1945 of Sir William 
Beveridge’s book ‘Full Employment in a 
Free Society ’ 

PRICE 6d 


STAPLES PRESS LIMITED 
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YOUR MIND AND MEMORY 


ae" Ennever, the founder of Pelmanism, atter 
fifty years’ experience has perfected new and 
revolutionary methods of Mind and Memory 
Training. Full benefits assured in six Personal 
postal lessons. Inclusive fee 30/-. Early 
enrolment is advisable. Pamphlet free. The 
Ennever Foundation (Suite 3), Vernon House, 
Sicilian Avenue, London, W.C.1. 











| tae taase te, MUSEUM OF WALES 
DEPARTMENT OF ART 
APPOINTMENT OF KEEPER 


be Council of the National Museum of Wales 1s pre. 
posed 4 receive Applications for the Appointment of 

EEPER of the Department of Art. Candidates should 
be University Graduates, and must ae poemece ae of 
practical Art-Gallery experience. ef will be £750 
per annum, rising by annual eee £25 to = 
plus Civil Service Bonus (at Ty 60 per annum). 
salary is subject to a contri 5 per cent. of RL 

ry for superannuation. 

Applications, SR forms to be obtained from the 
Director, Natio Museum of we” Cardiff, must be 
received on or before June 30th, 1 

- Civil Servants with the necessary a and interested 
in the appointment, are invited to write to the Director 
regarding terms of transfer. 


National Museum of Wales CYRIL FOX, 
Cardiff. —— 
OSTAL College wants graduates time, 


ay | papers, English, Xrithmetic, ¢ rrent Aftae 
etc.—| 
P* Quip at SECRETARY URGENTLY RE- 
IRED, preferably one with own office se 
two or three others. Alternatively, a very efficient 
energetic lady with initiative, ambition and organising 
ability, who may be within the National Service age group, 
Give full details of education and experience.—Box No. 204, 
ge eee Typist (London), one or two evenings 
PS —_ > ss tate age. education, experience.— 


ue Governing Body ot Liverpool! College will p 

in due course, to appoint a HEADMASTER in 
succession to the a. Canon R W Howard, Master- ae 
of St. Peter’s Hall, ‘ord. 

Honours i "el Oxtord or Cambridge, being 
Members of the Church of England, who might be willing 
to submit their names for consideration, should write to 
the SECRETARY OF LIVERPOOL COLLEGE, Liverpool. 18, 
giving age, degree, school, college, and war service. 

Detailed particulars of the appointment will be sent to 
those whom the Governing Body ask to submit their names 
or consideration. 





EXHIBITIONS AND THEATRE 


TEW coLc ng Exhibition of EARLY ENGLISH WATER 
é — . in now on view at HEAL’s, 196 Tottenham 
‘ourt 


p* TER CONES GALLERY.—Mth March-11th April, 
Paintings: Alicia Boyle. Miscellaneous Works : 
Mary Adshead, ——- Bone, Geoffrey Rhoades. 
beth Spurr. First Floor. Sloane Square. S.W.1 
steer. THEATRE, 37, Wilton Place, Kghsbrde, 
SLO. 4424. From Monday, March 26th. 
Lorre in Fritz Lang’s masterpiece “M’”” (MU 'RDERD 
Two weeks only; daily at 3 P- m., and 5.45 and 8.15 p.m. 
Theatre Club membership, 5/- Full mem. One guimea 


Licensed snack bar. 

poRce THEATRE.—RICHARD MORRIS presents 
“CURTAIN UP.” Classical variety. Shakespeare, 

Chekov, Sutro and Music. April 9th to 14th, 7 o’c. B.O. 

EAL. 1629. 3/6 to 7/6 Mems. 





EDUCATIONAL 


OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tution 
ior Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent. _B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., 

L.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
instalments. —Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Dept. B93 hr eee ae OXFORD. (Est. 1894). 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS will be open for competition in 
June. Arnott Scholarship for post-Matriculation Science; 
Plumptre Scholarship for general work (open to girls over 
13 on September Ist). Further particulars and application 
forms (to be ——}' by May Ist) from the Principat, 


43-47, Harley S » W.1. 
ype HAMPSTEAD SARTARIAL, COLLEGE. 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. Thorp, M.A. (Cantab.) 


First class London training ‘ieding to work of national 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. At 
country house until end of hostilities in Europe. Heats 
House, Clungunford, Craven Arms. Shropshire. 

Sco LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


Temporary ee: : <ATHott PALace 


TLOCHRY, PERTHSHIRE. 

The EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION and WAR 
MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS sand EXHIBITIONS 
(maximum annual value £100) will be held on 24th and 
25th May and on 4th and Sth June. Purther information 
may be obtained from 


Hore, 








the HEADMASTER. 
fhe QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 
E — now at 3 Collingham Gardens. S.W.5. 
ro. 6. 
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